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Tabloid story on hospital visits raises stakes in Diana’s independence bid 
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Trimble handover 
scheme rejected 


David Sfiarrock 
and Michael White 


A NGRY Loyalists 
last night 
rejected as “at- 
tempted manipu- 
lation” over- 
tures from David 
Trimble, the Ulster Unionist 
leader, to get their paramili- 
tary organisations to hand in 
their weapons — and outflank 
the IRA. 

As politicians and paramili- 
taries manoeuvred warily in 
the wake of President Clin- 
ton's spectacularly successful 
visit on both sides of the Irish 
hordes? Gary McMichaeL 
-'leader of the "Ulster Demo- 
cratic Party which has links 
with the" Ulster Defence 
Association, revealed that Mr 
Trimble's approach had been 
discussed a few days before 
the Clinton tour. 

It was immediately turned 
down. "It was seen as an at- 
tempt to try and manipulate 
the paramilitary organisa- 
tions." Mr McMichael said. 
'They have had enough bitter 
experience of that in the past 
and they were not prepared to 
fall into another trap.” 

Amid hints that MT5 might 
also have exerted pressure on 
Loyalists this summer, David 
Ervine, whose Progressive 
Unionist Party has ties to the 
Ulster Volunteer Force, also 
expressed annoyance at 
“games being played”. 

For his part Gerry Adams, 
Sinn Fein's President again 
urged John Bruton, the Irish 
prime minister, to press John 
Major to drop his "road 
block" demand of a partial 
IRA hand-over of arms before 

joining all-party talks. 

In reality the provinces 
parties, and both govern- 
ments. are waiting to see 
whether, and how. the Clin- 



Davidt Tirimbie. . „• o v er ture 

seenas-*mairipnlgQ(mY * 

ton-endorsed “twin-track” 
stratgey r- preparatory talks 
and an arms decommission- 
ing body — restores real mo- 
mentum to the peace process. 

Mr Trimble will today hold 
his long-sought first official 
meeting with John Hume, 
leader of the mainly-CathoIic 
SDLP, since becoming Union- 
ist leader in September. It is 
one-sign of the stalemate eas- 
ing, although the. formal 
agenda is ostensibly eco- 
nomic. The two men appeared 
together on Sir David Frost's 
BBC sofa yesterday for a mix- 
ture of sharp and conciliatory 
exchanges, not least over calls 
for a new elected assembley 
which the Unionists are 
promoting. 

Yesterday Mr Trimble did 
not deny an Observer report 
that he had sought, via an in- 
termediary, a handover of 
weapons by loyalist paramili- 
taries. “He’s trying to put 
Sinn Fein on the backfoot,” 
said onesenior Tory MP. 

Mr Trimble said: “What we ; 
really meed is far people to 
make a start and. if only the ; 


loyalist paramilitaries would 
move, even without waiting 
for the IRA, then I think that 
that would deprive the IRA of 
any possible scintilla of justi- 
fication for holding on to 
their weapons.” 

The Unionist leader empha- 
sised that be had appealed to 
them “many times to begin 
the process". He went cm to 
suggest that Anther attempts 
would be made in the New 
Year, before the international 
body on arms, led by George 
Mitchell, a former US sena- 
tor, concludes its work. It 
may start this week. 

Last summer senior RUC- 
officers believed that Loyal- 
j ists would stage an arms 
handover shortly before Pres- 
ident Clinton’s visit to claim a 
propaganda victory, but fears 
that the IRA ceasefire might 
he breaking down 10 days ago 
appeared to rule that out 

Xu die brighter post-Clinton 
mood pressure — some it ex- 
erted by MI5 in the explor- 
atory dialogue between civil 
servants and loyalist political 
representatives at Stormont 
— is likely to be resumed. 

2n the parallel search for a 
path towards all-party talks 
yesterday's clashes between 
Mr Trimble and Mr Hume on 
BBC1 made dear that the div- 
isions over accepting Sinn 
Fein as a normal democrati- 
cally-mandated party in ad- 
vance of a confidence-build- 
ing disarmament gesture by 
the IRA could still lead to the 
unravelling of the process. 

Although Mr Hume de- 
nounced the Unionist-pro- 
posed 90-strong assembly as 
“a shouting match". Mo Mow- 
lem. Labour's Northern Ire- 
land spokesman, has sig- 
nalled support for using fresh 
elections to provide what she 
calls “a kind of election pass- 
port” that could lead to direct 
taikc in an assembly. 

Mr Trimble distinguishes 
between “debate” and “nego- 
tiation” In such an assembly. 
But the blueprint is rejected 
by nationalists, who fear an 
assembly amo unts to another 
•Internal solution". . 

F—c> gobbledygoofc, pege3 




Bosnia within 48 hours 


Advance party’s arrival imminent 

as Clinton shrugs off protests 


Julian BorgwinSaraJaw 

anj fan Kata hi HewYorfc 

T HE first United States 
ground troops to be de- 
ployed in Bosnia are 
due to land in the next 48 
hours after President Bdl 


did "and 

or a 

aS-sras 

S^mSamUona 1 Imple- 

f^lfportedW waraad the 
. white House that peacake®I£ 
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resistance in Congress to the 
US deployment. Republicans 
say they will not try to cut off 
funding for the peace 
mission- . * * ' *. . . 

Congressman John Kaaich, 
the chairman of the House of 

.Representatives’ powerful 
budget committee, said yes- 
terday that; attempting to 
block fonds could undermine 

the mission.' _ • 

"Nat® sources said tne uo 
troops would land today or 
tomorrow in Sarajevo .and 
Tuzla, earmarked as the base 
for toe 20,000 heavily-armed 
soldiers Mr ^Clinton has 
pledged to I-FOR. 1 . 

About 50 British troops are 
-due to arrive in Sarajevo this 
afternoon ,to help set up I- 
FOR’s headquarters. Much of 
Britain’s eventual 13,000- 
atrong contingent /wiU. be 
up of soldiers already 
serving with the United 
Nations in Bosnia ' 

The most significant attack 
on the Dayton deal came on 


Saturday when General Ratko 
Mladic, the Bosnian Serb mili- 
tary commander, broke a. to- 
day silence by rejecti n g ad- 
justments to the peace map 
which band Serb-held suburbs 
around Sarajevo to the Mus- 
llm-Croat federation. 

. “We are warning that we 
cannot have, our people live 
under toe rule of butchers, 
and -a just solution — espe- 
cially for Sarajevo — must be 
found," Gen Mladic said 
Speaking at the European 
Union summit in Madrid, Mr 
Clinton said the treaty could 
not be reworked. It had been 
initialled on behalf of the Bos- 
nian Serbs by-Serbia's presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic. 

Mr Clinton said Mr Milose- 
vic “made strong commit- 
ments which he will-have to 
fulfil to secure the support af 
Bosnian Serb leaders for this 
agreement" - - - 
In the past week supporters 
of the Bosnian Sorb political 
leader, Radovan Karadzic, 
have demonstrated ; against 
Turn to page 3, column 7 

Leader comment and letters. 
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Caught In the kindly act . . . The Princess ofWales as she was pictured yesterday leaving 
a hospital after one of the ‘secret* night visits she claims to have made frequently . 


£1.1 bn takeover bid for Littlewoods group 


Paul Murphy 

PRESSURE on Liverpool's 
wr strife-torn Moores family 
to -relinquish control of the 
Littlewoods pools-to-depart- 
ment stores, empire intensifed 
yesterday as the mail order 
specialist N. Brown and toe 
frozen foods group Iceland 
tabled a £1.1 billion takeover 
bid. 

: Spearheaded by the N. 
Brown rfrairman, Sir David 
Allianc e, who also founded 
the Coats Viyella textiles 
group, toe predators want to 
carve up the group, founded 
by Sir John Moores in 1923. 
N. Brown, which operates cat- 
alogues such as Heather Val- 
ley, would take over 
Littlewoods’ home shopping 
business, Iceland would as- 


sume control of the 
Littlewoods stores, and the 
football, pools operation 
would be put up for sale. Lad- 
brokes has already been 
sounded out as a potential 
purchaser. 

The 32 vote-holding mem- 
bers of the Moores family are 
due to meet hi Liverpool on 
Thursday to decide whether 
they move to put Littlewoods 
up for sale or extend a. three- 
month "review of fixture op- 
tions," being carried out by 
the merchant banker Mike 
Gatenby. 

Speculation over 
Littlewoods has Intensified 
over recent weeks, following 
a takeover offer put together 
by a group of venture capital- 
ists and Barry Dale, the for- 
mer. Littlewoods chief execu- 
tive, who was ousted by the 


family In March. The 
Littlewoods board has recom- 
mended that the family 
should continue with Mr Ga- 
tenby’s review. - Opening the 
books would require 50 per 
cent in favour: a full sale of 
would need a 75 per cent vote. 

m a preliminary report, Mr 
Gatenby has suggested that 
the most attractive route 
might be a partial stock mar- 
ket flotation of Littlewoods. 

Yesterday, Sir David Alli- 
ance and Iceland's chai rman - 
Malcolm Walker, stressed 
their commitment to business 
continuity.. Iceland already 
operates “in-store’’ outlets in 
38 of the 130 Littlewoods 
stores. N. Brown 1ms strong 
roots in the North-west and 
Sir David has presided over a 
tenfold increase in profits 
over toe past 15 years. 






Princess in 
new break 
with palace 


Edward PflHngton and 
Michael White 


T HE Princess of Wales 
has further alienated 
herself from Bucking- 
ham Palace by talking 
openly to a tabloid Sunday 
newspaper about the late- 
night visits she is said to have 
made to two London hospitals 
to comfort the sick and dying. 

The News of the World yes- 
terday billed the 20-minute 
conversation by mobile tele- 
phone between its royal 
reporter. Clive Goodman, and 
Princess Diana as “an histor- 
ic first-ever newspaper inter- 
view”. The paper said the dis- 
cussion took place after toe 
princess was photographed at 
midnight last Wednesday, 
leaving an unidentified 
hospitaL 

A palace spokesman at- 
tempted to play down the sig- 
nificance of the report. ‘It 
was just a discussion by 
phone in the street worth less 
than a tin of beans.” 

But coming just nine days 
after the Panorama inter- 
view, the princess's decision 
to talk to the media for a 
second time has alarmed pal- 
ace circles, who see it as fur- 
ther evidence of her determi- 
nation to act as an 
independent force. A source 
said that if Princess Diana 
had felt harassed by the News 
of the World, normal proce- 
dure would have been to com- 
plain through lawyers. 

Her breach of the confiden- 
tiality rules will hasten the 
search within the palace to 
appoint a new press secretary 
for toe princess, following toe 
departure of Geoff Crawford, 
who ceased working for her 
after she conducted the Pan- 
orama interview behind bis 
back. 

But sources close to the pal- 
ace are sceptical that the prin- 
cess will be ready to succumb 
to greater control over her 
public statements. 

The princess told the News 


of the World that as a result of 
the controversy over Pan- 
orama she had been forced to 
visit hospitals at night to 
avoid drawing attention. “My 
life’s a bit crazy now." 

She said she spends up to 
four hours comforting pa- 
tients with cancer or other 
serious illnesses. “They come 
out of toe operating theatre 
and come round alone and 1 
try to be there for them.” 

The palace confirmed yes- 
terday that the princess met 
her brother-in-law. Sir Robert 
Fellowes, who is the Queen's 
private secretary, last week 
in the first of a series of “per- 
fectly amicable” talks about 
her future position. 

The palace declined to com- 
ment on reports that the idea 
would be discussed by the 
Queen and John Major in 
their weekly briefing on 
Tuesday. 

The princess's campaign to 
boost her position has proved 
so successful that some senior 
ministers, who have tradi- 
tionally tended to side with 
the Prince of Wales, are start- 
ing to swing behind her as an 
asset to exploit 

Phone call that changed 
image, page 3; Leader 
comment, page 8; Mafic 
Lawson, page 9 
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Ian Katz previews the next act in the Culkin family drama 



Custody spat 
batters image 
of Hollywood’s 
golden boy 


■yTIEREN CULKIN, the 
13-year-old brother of 
I VMacaulay, star of the 
film Home Alone, hopes his 
fledgling acting career will 
take off this week with the 
opening of Steve Martin’s 
Father of the Bride 2. 

Bat his performance is 
set to be overshadowed by a 
drama opening in a Man- 
hattan court the acrimoni- 
ous custody battle between 
his parents, Kit Calkin and 
Patricia Bren trap. 

The conple, who lived 
together for more than 20 
years bnt never married, 
have been at war since 
March when Mr Calkin 
moved oat, reportedly after 
Ms Brentrup confronted 
him over a relationship 
with another woman. 

In June, Ms Brentrup 
sought custody of the cou- 
ple's six youngest children, 
Macaulay, Dakota, Kieren. 
Q uinn, Christian and Kory, 
accusing Mr Calkin of 
“excessive drinking, physi- 
cal abase and unfaithful 
behaviour”. 

But since Ms Brentrup 
and Mr Culkin are not only 
the parents but also the 
managers of their thespian 
brood, there is far more at 
stake than simply where 
the children will live. 


At times, the charges and 
countercharges exchanged 
by the couple has sounded 
more like a spat between 
rival Hollywood agents 
than a family dispute. 

During the summer, Ms 
Brentrup claimed that Mr 
Culkin had tried to prevent 
Kieren from appearing in a 
new film, stating In a 
petition that agents had 
warned that, if he did not 
show up for filming, "“no 
one in Hollywood will want 
to work with our children 
again”. 

Mr Culkin riposted that 
Ms Brentrup was “inept” 
at managing the childrens' 
business affairs, persuad- 
ing a Manhattan supreme 
court judge to overturn an 
earlier ruling awarding her 
temporary custody. 

So far, the only thing the 
couple have been able to 
agree on is that they do not 
want media coverage. 

But Justice David Saxe 
dashed their hopes when he 
ruled last week that “this 
famil y is by definition in 
the limelight”. 

The Calkins' troubles 
have been met largely with 
schadenfreude in Hollywood 
where Mr Calkin was 
widely reviled as the “stage 
dad from hell”. 



After the phenomenal 
success of Home Alone, 
which grossed more than 
$500 million (£315 million) 
worldwide, Mr Culkin in- 
sisted that Macaulay would 
not appear in a sequel un- 
less he was given the lead 
part in The Good Son, 
already cast with another 
child actor. 

His uncompromising ne- 
gotiating style helped se- 
cure Macaulay earnings of 
more than $50 million. But, 
like ail child stars, Macau- 
lay's career has faltered in 
adolescence. 

None of his more recent 
films were box office tri- 
umphs and, until be is old 
enough to try his luck as an 
adult, the Calkins have 
pinned their hopes os the 
younger Kieren. 

Meanwhile, New Yorkers 
have lapped up revelations 


of mild debauchery at the 
Upper West Side apartment 
bloCk where the clan was 
for years supposed to have 
lived. 

In September, there were 
reports that Macaulay had 
been throwing “beer par- 
ties” for under-age friends. 

Ms Brentrup’s lawyers 
insist that the proceedings 
scheduled to open on 
Thursday will have nothing 
to do with “the manage- 
ment issue”, although ob- 
servers. suspect it has little 
to do with anything else. 

“The custody battle seems 
to be two people fighting 
over a young guy's earn- 
ings,” Christopher Colum- 
bus, the director of Home 
Alone, said recently. “Jf I 
were a kid. Td want my 
parents to be fighting for 
me because they love me — 
not for my money." 


United by a sense of helpless anger 


Review 


Anne Karpf 


Mwfc Matters 

BBC Radio 3 

T HE first thing to notice 
was that this programme 
on public funding of 
music in Britain didn't sound 
like your usual Radio 3 arts 
discussion. Recorded at the Li- 
lian Baylis Theatre in London 
last Thursday, it had a far 
“more urgent and less sedate 
air. As so it should, coming 
two days after the announce- 
ment of the most swingeing 
cut to arte funding since the 


establishment of the Arts 
Council 50 years ago. The 
sense of shock and betrayal 
was palpable and across the 
board; It spanned the woman 
from the Hackney music 
group and the Daily Tele- 
graph’s music columnist Nor- 
man Lebrecht At least the 
Government has found one 
way of uniting the Dation. 

All fingers pointed at the 
National Lottery, which had 
delivered lavish funds for cap- 
ital projects but which, the 
Government had vouchsafed, 
wouldn't be used to usher in 
revenue cuts. These promises 
turned out to be abou t as valu- 
able 35 a discarded Instants 
scratchcard. It’s hardly sur- 
prising that the chief execu- 
tive Of the Arts Council of Eng- 


land, Mary Allen, had with- 
drawn from the discussion, 
since the council has with- 
drawn, Injured, to decide on a 
course of action which it will 
announce next month. 

The sense of shock was in- 
teresting in that it revealed 
how relatively sheltered 
many of the more main- 
stream. high-profile arts have 
managed to stay over the past 
16 years. Norman Lebrecht in- 
dicted the British parliamen- 
tary system: its hours pre- 
vented MPs from patronising 
operas or attending galleries, 
which they were anyway too 
philistine to want to visit 

In the absence of a govern- 
ment representative (was one 
invited?! at whom rotten eggs 
could be thrown, other targets 


had to be found. And they 
were; there was the Arts Coun- 
cil Itself, bounteous towards 
the Rqyal Opera House but al- 
together more stinting when 
it comes to small-scale and 
non-western projects. But 
Jennifer Edwards, director of 
the National Campaign for the 
Arts, enjoined people not to 
turn their ire on the council 
when it belonged properly 
with the Government 
As presenter Ivan Hewett 
husbanded the discussion 
briskly, one occasionally 
glimpsed the enormous enthu- 
siasm for music-making lo- 
cally and regionally In Brit- 
ain. But what emerged most 
disturbingly was that no one 
had an inkling ofhow the cut' - 

might be combated. 


MI5 publishes careers 
sheet for budding spies 

Richard Norton-Taylor on a glossy initiative to attract job-seeking graduatesas agents 



IS HAS taken an 
unprecedented 
step toward seek- 
ing to attract high- 
flying graduates by distribut- 
ing a glossy brochure which 
reveals intriguing glimpses of 
its secret world. 

The brochure, with colour 
photographs of the interior of 
the agency's new headquar- 
ters overlooking the Thames 
in central London, includes 
sketches of career patterns in 
the Security Service'. While 
stressing the exotic, these ad- 
mit to the occasional mun- 
dane interlude. 

Budding, agents are told 
that "the only way to discover 
what is really being done by 
the i nd ividu als and organisa- 
tions which threaten national 
security is to obtain secret in- 
telligence about their covert 
activities and Intentions”. - 
This, says the brochure, in- 
cludes "interception of tele- 
phone caps, or the post, as 
well as eavesdropping on con- 
versations’’ — subject to war- 
rants signed by a cabinet min- 
ister, normally the Home 
Secretary. 

The brochure. Graduate 
Careers to the Security Ser- 
vice, betrays some uncer- 
tainty among MI5 headhunt- 
ers about how to portray the 
agency to tbe outside world. 
While in parts it suggests ML5 
is an organisation little differ- 
ent from the conventional 
Civil Service.' its attempt to 
attract graduates verges at 
times on the naive. 

Profiles of MI5 officers in- 
clude “Alan”, a graduate with 
an upper second class degree. 
He says his first posting in- 
volved helping to “thwart a 
major arms procurement at- 
tempt, which resulted in ar- 
rests and convictions''. After 
promotion, he investigated 
the activities of a Middle 
Eastern terrorist group. “A 
high spot of this job", he says, 




Graduate Careers 
/In the 

Security Service 


Rooms with a view . . . Illustrations from the brochure and 
(top right) the institutional emblem that adorns the cover 


“was the chance to interview 
a former member of the group 
and actually meet a ‘terrorist’ 
in the flesh". 

“Janet” worked on the in- 
vestigation into the Lockerbie 
PanAm bombing, after 
research Into Soviet espio- 
nage in Britain. "Bill", who 
got a first class history 
degree, also began his career 
in the Middle East “It was an 


exciting time, with threats of 
revenge attacks on the West 
following Iraq's defeat in the 
Gulf War.” 

“John”, with a science PhD. 
says he has been involved In 
investigations leading to the 
arrests of terrorists: “This 
work can be mundane, but 
the rewards of successful in- 
vestigations provide . ample 
compensation.” 


These snapshots of the 
work of MIS agents are in- 
cluded in the brochure, sent 
to the Civil Service Selection 
Board to be passed on to can- 
didates unsure of what White- 
hall career to pursue. Among 
the s kills and qualities MI5 
says it is looking for are 
imagination, lateral thinking, 
political sensitivity, and 
patience. 

The fact that M25 officers 
cannot talk about their work 
publicly creates an atmo- 
sphere of "friendly coopera- 
tion [which is] not grade con- 
scious”. prospective agents 
are told. Successes can be cel- 
ebrated at the office, but not 
outside. M15 officers must 
keep a "low public profile”, 
only telling immediate family 
— parents and spouses — that 
they work for the agency. 

MI5 officers spend most of 
their career at the London 
headquarters, Thames House, 
a listed, air-conditioned, 
building with a gym and 
squash courts. “However", 
the brochure warns, "you 
may be required to serve any- 
where in the UK.” It says that 
over half Ml5’s staff of about 
2,000 are women, and that 
graduates' starting salaries 
range from £14,500 to £20,000. 


Man arrested in 
Nickell inquiry 


Owen P owcott 


Patricia Brentrup and Kit CnUrin-in happier times with two of their children, Quinn and Macanley, whose role, below, 
in box-office blockbuster Home Alone earned him more than $50 million photograph-, rex pictures 


D etectives investi- 
gating the murder of 
Rachel Nickell on Wim- 
bledon Common three years 
ago have arrested a 31-year- 
old man who surrendered 
himself to a south London 
police station. 

His identity was not 
released but he is understood 
to be John Gallagher, a for- 
mer barman, who was inter- 
viewed about the killing by 
Metropolitan Police officers 
in New Zealand this year. 

A Scotland Yard spokesman 
said yesterday: “A 31 -year-old 
man attended voluntarily, by 
prior arrangement at a police 
station on November 22 with 
his solicitor. 

"He was formally arrested 
in connection with the death 
of Rachel Nickell and bailed 
while further inquiries 
continue.” 

In September New Zealand 
formally revoked Mr Gal- 
lagher’s residency permit He 


is originally from the Roe- 
hampton estate, near Wimble- 
don Common, but emigrated 
to New Zealand where he 
shared a home with his girl- 
friend in Hastings, on the 
North Island. 

Rachel Nickell, a 23-year- 
old former model, was 
stabbed 49 times as she 
walked on Wimbledon Com- 
mon with her two- year-old 
son, Alex, in July 1992. 

The long-running, high-pro- 
file investigation initially 
resulted in another local man, 
Colin Stagg. being charged 
with her murder In 199 3. Offi- 
cers set up a covert operation 
to lure him into confessing 
but he was acquitted after the 
trial judge at the Old Bailey 
attacked police tactics. 

In October police said they 
were keeping an open mind 
about another man’s possible 
links with the case. Robert 
Napper. aged 29. of Plum- 
stead. was sent to Broadmoor 
psychiatric hospital after ad- 
mitting killing and mutilating 
a young mother. 


Church hostility 
‘alienates gays’ 


Owen Bo wcott 


A N Anglican academic 
who once declared that 
Jesus would have felt at 
home in a gay bar yesterday 
set off a fresh doctrinal row 
by claiming the Church was 
hostile to homosexuals. 

In his book Strangers and 
Friends, published this week, 
the Rev Michael Vasev says 
the evangelical movement 
should try harder to under- 
stand gay people because lack 
of sympathy leads youngsters 
to feel confused and isolated 
just as they are finding God. 

Mr Vasey, who made his 
gay bar claim in a booklet 
four years ago. now claims 
biblical authority for homo- 
sexual practices — an asser- 
tion condemned by tbe Rev 
Clive Calver, head of the 
Evangelical Alliance UK. 

“In their teenage years, 
when your average lad is out 
getting his first woman, a lot 
of young gay people end up 
going to church instead be- 


cause they are open to other 
sources ..of beauty,” said Mr 
Vasey. a tutor in liturgy at St 
John’s College, Durham, who 
describes himself as an evan- 
gelical "They discover them- 
selves in communities which 
have no real understanding of 
who they are.” 

Youngsters were faced with 
two conflicting views: that 
the beauty of Christ was a 
good thing but that their gay- 
ness was "an abomination”. 

Yesterday Mr Calver said 
arguments seeking support 
from the Bible for homosex- 
ual practices were not new. 
“Nearly 2.000 years of biblical 
investigation by scholars ha* 
consistently found the kind of 
arguments put forward by 
Michael Vasey to be flawed. 
They are selective and highly 
speculative. 

“I applaud his call for the 
Church to show love and 
friendship towards gay people 
. . . but the truth of the Chris- 
tian tradition is that homo- 
sexual acts are outside the 
will and purpose of God.” 
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T HE days when voters 
might expect politi- 
cians to come clean 
about policies have 
long gone, but it now seems 
the Conservative Party is un- 
able to tell itself the truth 
about its own conference. 

In an act of revisionism 
which would niafca a Stalinist 
historian blush, it emerged 
yesterday that the offical 
video of the 1995 gathering at 
Blackpool appears to have 
been edited to cast conference 
darling Michael Portillo in a 
more muted role than his rap- 
turous reception suggested at 
the time. 
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At one point during the 
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wellian. Michael’s speech 
caused trouble but it was very 
well received. Curiously, the 
video does not seem to reflect 
that” 

A Conservative Party 
spokesman insisted that the 
editing in the video was a 
“total coincidence". 

'It is not a Machiavellian 
plot It was put together by an 
independent production com- 
pany - by people who would 
not have known the signifi- 
cance of the crowd scenes.” 

John Prescott, Labour’s 
deputy leader, accused Cen- 
tral Office erf a “serious decep- 
tion”. He added: “The revela- 
tion that their party 
conference tape was doctored 
catches Dr Mawhinney out as 
being at the centre of a seri- 
ous deception. Since Brian 
Mawhinney has become 
chairman of the Tory Party 
they have reached new depths 
of dishonesty.” 

The video, distributed to 
Tory associations as a 
recruitment aid. was pro- 
duced by WCT. the parent 
company of CCO Conferences, 
which arranges all Tory 
Party conferences. 
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Carin g image. . .The Princess of Wales meets a disabled child inJBnenos Aires during her recent trip to Argentina photograph alejanoro pagni 

Phone call that gave Diana’s image a twist 


Edward Pilkington and Alex Bellos on the 
unlikely way in which one tabloid came to 
cast a new light on the Princess of Wales- 


H 


H E WAS lucky not to 
have collapsed with 
shock. Clive Good- 
man. the News of the 
World’s royal reporter, was 
reclining in an arm chair at 
home last Wednesday night, 
feet up. talking to a photogra- 
pher by mobile phone, when 
his colleague suddenly said; 
“Er . . . the Princess of Wales 
is here and wants to speak to 
you — shall I put her on?" i 
The idea of Princess Diana , 
communicating directly with 
the press would not in itself 
have been a s uprise for Mr 
Goodman. It is something of a 
running joke among the pack 
of royal reporters that his 
equivalent at the Daily Mail 
Richard Kay, receives fre- 
quent calls from the princess. 

But her conversations with 
Mr Kay were strictly off the 
record. Last Wednesday’s 
chat with the News of the 
World was different 
The princess talked freely 
and publicly — just nine days 
after the broadcast of the Pan- 
orama interview. Both occa- 
sions marked a clear breach 
erf the palace protocol that de- 
mands that all on-the-record 


contacts between members of 
the royal . family and. the 
media are approved in ad- 
vance by the -Queen or her 
officials. 

The feet that Princess Di- 
ana spoke openly to a journal- 
ist so soon . after the Pan- 
, orama - ' interview is 
remarkable in itself. The 
choice of -reporter was even 
more extraordinary. .. .. - 

Mr. Goodman and his news- 
paper have been a constant 
thonr in the princess’s side, 
running stories that have 
threatened irreparably to 
damage her reputation. 

hi October last year it dis- 
closed claims from Major 
James Hewitt that he had a 
three-year affair with, the 
princess. - • 

Mr Goodman wrote a story 
in February alleging that 
Princess Diana's former 
friend, Oliver Hoare, had left 
his wife to set up a “love 
nest”, for the' princess. 'In 
August the paper broke the 
Will Carling story, accusing 
the England rugby captain of 
running after her "like a 
puppy*’* . 

Yesterday’s front page pro- 
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Past News of the World treatment of the princess, and (right) yesterday’s front page 


tempts, to play a charitable 
role were hamfisted. 

In 1983 she provoked a 
minor rumpus in Gateshead 
when she said to a group of 
unemployed men: “So you 
must spend most of your time 
in the pub.” 

Gradually, however, she 
built up connections with 
charities and developed a 
flair for bringing comfort to 
ill and dying people. She is 
currently patron of 118 
organisations. 

She told Panorama she 
wished to “help other people 
in distress”. 

Yesterday's News of the 
World headline — "Di: my 
secret night as an angel” — 
suggested that her approach 







US troops to fly into Bosnia 


continued from page 1 
the Dayton deal in the areas 
of Sarajevo under his control, 
and have won vocal sympathy 
from France. 

The French president, 
Jacques Chirac, wrote to Mr 
Clinton last week to express 
concern, and the French UN 
commander in Sarajevo, Gen- 


Bosnia's president, Alija 
Izetbegovic, dismissed the 
Serb protests as "theatre”. 

The biggest problem now 
facing the Clinton adminis- 
tration is how to honour its 
unwritten agreement to arm 
the Bosnian Muslims without 
incurring Serb wrath. 

The US Senate majority 
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flatten ? B “>■ appeal, said there had j few years after her marriage is winning She now has the eral Jean-Rene Bachelet criti- leader. Bob Dole, insisted yes- 
image. But there was specula- been no unofficial visits. r j* — - — - -- .* 3 - 


in 1981, publicity surrounding tabloid press behind her cam- cised the territorial settle- 


fion about the feasibility of Sources in the palace also the princess focused almost paign to redraw her 

the report that the princess cast doubt on the princess’s exclusively on her clothes from marriage breaker into 
has been making secret late- intentions by questioning sense and hair-dos. Early at- saint 


has been making secret late- intentions by questioning 
night visits to hospital pa- whether she could have made 
tients. such visits without drawing 

■ The main hospitals with press attention. "Everybody 
which she has been assoc i- knows that whenever the 
ated through public works princess goes out in her car 
were' all incredulous about she is trailed by the papa- 
tbe report razzL" 

A spokesman for St Mary’s Intentional or otherwise, 
in Paddington, west London, the account will add to her 
said it was “unfeasible to do soaring popularity in the 
such a thing unless it was a wake of the Panorama inter- 


paign to redraw her image ment around the city as 
from marriage breaker into unworkable, warning that up 
saint to 60,000 Serbs would flee. 


terday that-arming the Bosni- 
ans was necessary to ensure 
that US troops could eventu- 
ally be removed. 
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small hospice.” 

The Royal Marsden, also In 
west London, where the prin- 


view, and will support her 
recent efforts to cast herself 
in a new mould as an ambas- 
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cess is patron of its fund-rais- ] sador and carer. For the first 


Holidaying Duchess of York 
finds Gypsy painter appeals 
to her artistic temperament 


Alex Bellos 

H ER waywardness liv- 
ened up the Palace, and 
often got her into trouble 
too. Now it has produced 
one of the oddest royal alle- 
gigTi ces since she tavited a 
Sherpa to a family holiday 
in Ireland last year- t 
The Duchess of York s 
new best' friend is Paul 
Galsfbrd, a S 4-y ea rmold art- 
ist of Gypsy extraction, ne 


smokes intensely and, the 
duchess’s assistant con- 
firms, is “a non-verbal 
personality.'* 

The two met in Septem- 
ber, when she was on holi- 
day near Seville at a villa 
where. Gaisford was giving 
painting classes. His oeuvre 
moved her so much that she 
is showing the best of It in 
an exhibition at Kensing- 
ton Palace, and later at a 

Mayfair gallery. 

So what sort of artist is 


he? She says: "You can’t Leicester, and a spell 
talk about Paul’s work in recently living on Dart- 
generalised terms, as it is moor in a wagon, 
so diversified.” The Sunday The duchess herself has 
Telegraph reports an ex- long flirted with art. She 
tremely fertile period — of worked in a Covent Garden 
76 paintings — since the gallery for three years in 


summer. The subjects: men 
with dogs, flamenco dan- 
cers, gypsy wagons, blue- 
bell woods and still lives. 

"I incr> hi” use of light and 


her early 20s. For the past 
five years she has been tak- 
ing art appreciation classes 
with a Cork Street art 
dealer, reports the news- 


his sense of magic. I see paper, and lists her favour- 
huge depth and inspire- ite painters as Rowlandson, 


Hon,” the duchess adds. 

. Gaisford is less gushing. 
But his CV confirms the life 


Turner and Constable. 

This is the first exhibi- 
tion she has put on. Profits 


of a humble itinerant art- from the show, which runs 
ist Starting off at Camber- from December 14 to 16 at 
well Art School, he reached the Roy Miles Gallery, will 
his current companion via go to the charity Children 
Berlin. Oxford, Hastings, in Crisis. 



Owen Bowcott 



nowadays, but this one was 
really quite dire,” maintains 
Martin Cutts, director of the 
Stockport-based research 

company. “It’s a feeble piece 
of writing." ' 

The document is. described 
as "rambling, repetitive, jar- 
gen-filled axri incomprehensi- 
ble to its target audience”. 
One sentence' runs to 121 
words and several are more 
than 70 words long. 

Even though Northern Ire- 
land Office civil servants may 
have laboured to find the ! 
exact, ambiguous phrase to 
smooth over irreconcilable 
differences, Mr, Cutts de- 
nounces their efforts. _ 

♦'John Major’s foreword de- 
clares three times that every-. 


one should read the booklet 
and voice their opinions, but 
it’s brimming with terms like 
‘cognizant of either option 
and open to its democratic 
realisation 1 , ‘embrace the 
totality of relationships 1 , ‘in- 
strument for an intensifica- 
tion', and ‘quantum of public 
expenditure’. No glossary is 
provided. 

“Nobody likes being nega- 
tive about such a document, 
but Mr Major has made a pub- 
lic commitment to plain 
English and this booklet fails 
to fulfil it Belfast people who 
queued tor a copy were so an- 
noyed, that they nominated it 
foe the accolade." 

The commission’s Silver 
Rhubarb Trophy was pre- 


sented to the NatWest Bank 
for a booklet about mortgage 
rates, subtitled A Simple 
Guide. Mr Cutts was a found- 
ing member erf the Plain 
English Campaign. 

Those commended by the 
commission for use of dear 
English were BBC Radio 2. 
the Law Society, the Met 
Office, the Central Statistical 
Office. Birmingham City 
Council, and Equitable Unit 
Trusts. 

The Plain Language in Par- 
liament Award was won by 
Tim Smith, Tory MP for Bea- 
consfield, who introduced sec- 
tion 160 of the 1996 Finance 
Bin, requiring the Inland Rev- 
enue to investigate ways of 
simplifying tax law. 


When she told the doctor in casualty that her 
husband had been in the Gulf and was ill, a look of 
ienor crossed his face. He backed away, advising 
her to practise safe sex and have no more children. 

Melanie McFadyean 
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News in brief 

Backlog builds for 
prescription refund 

OVER the last sis weeks more than 160.000 men aged 60 to 64 
have contacted the Department of Health with refund requests 
for prescription charges. But they may well ha ve to wait up to 
six months before they receive their money back, the Depart- 
ment of Health said yesterday, due to the paperwork involved. 

The move follows a European Court ruling in October that 
men are entitled to free prescriptions at the same age as women. 
The Government has set aside more than £ll million to cover 
back payments to men aged 60-64. However there has been a 
rush to beat a three-month deadline for backdating payments. 

It is thought around 500,000 men will be entitled to a refund of- 
the £5 25 charge. Advertisements alerting them to the change 
were placed in national newspapers, doctors' surgeries and 
high street chemists. Charges were dropped from October 20 
and a special team was set up in Newcastle to deal with claims . 

A spokeswoman for the Department of Health said no money 
had been pa id out centrally yet as people had to go through a 
formal application process. This was expected to take up to six 
months. However, she sa id people needing regular medication 
who had just spent £70 or more on an annual prescription card 
might have received refunds from district health authorities. 


Safari keeper crushed 

A SAFARI park animal warden is seriously ill in hospital after 
being crushed by the gate of an elephant house yesterday. William 
Middleton, aged 36. received spine and head Injuries after the 12ft 
sliding gates fell on him as he cleaned the house at Rnowsley 
Safari Park. Merseyside. 

He was rescued by army crews covering for striking fire- 
fighters. They Lifted the weight off him and managed to gets 
stretcher through a 2ft gap in the gate bars. The park wias closed at 

the time and the elephants were out on a “walk" a way from their 
accommodation. 


RUC officer stabbed to death 

A MAN was being questioned last night about the death of an off- 
duty RUC officer in a stabbing attack. Sergeant John HaUiday, 
aged 36. of Kin wood Drive, Bangor, County Down, was in a police 
colleague’s bouse in Kiilyleagh at toe time. Police said he 
soon after toe stabbing. A spokesman said a man was later 
arrested and questioned. 


Miners make success of pit 

WELSH miners who bought their own pit were yesterday cele- 
brating a £500 Christmas handout and a bumper pay rise. Last 
year British Coal ruled that their pit, the Tower Colliery at 
Hirwaun. Mid Glamorgan, was unprofitable. Each of the 240 men 
put his £3DO0 redundancy towards a £2 million fighting fund to 
buy toe pit Their gamble paid off at toe weekend when they were 
told the mine has turned in a £2 million profit this year. They plan 
to plough at least £1 million back into the business — with the rest 
going to toe workforce in a bonus and a pay rise of up to li per 
cent 

Director Tyrone O’Sullivan said; “We have shown we can run 
the company, sell our coal at a profit and keep jobs in our 
community. It's like a fairytale. " Order books are full for the next 
two years, with the Welsh coal being bought by companies in 
France and Belgium. More than 460.000 tonnes have been hauled 
to the surface since the buyout giving the pit a turnover of £20 
million. 


Contact lens disease warning 

THREE million contact lens wearers could be at risk from a rare 
eye riLww because they are using inadequate cleaning solutions, 
says a new report More and more people are suffering from an 
ailment caused by a microscopic organism which eats away at toe 
eye. according to a report on BBC l’s consumer programme 
Watchdog tonight 

An eye surgeon says that toe numbers of people suffering from 
the disease — acanthamoeba keratitis — has quadrupled since 
1990 and he is now seeing around 40 sufferers a year. Staff at the 
Moo [fields eye hospital, central London, tell the programme that 
only one third of cleansing solutions contain hydrogen peroxide, 
the chemical most effective in killing the organism. 


Call for lottery commission 

THE Heritage Secretary. Virginia Bottomley. was yesterday 
asked to set up an independent commission to exam in e toe impact 
of the National Lottery on charity work overseas. George 
Foulkes, the shadow overseas aid minister, claimed that it could 
be depriving Third World countries of badly-needed donations. 
"We are already facing a 7.5 per cent cut In the overseas aid 
budget On top of that the social effects of the lottery are having a 
much greater impact than forecast both sit home and overseas.” 
Saturday’s winning numbers were 15, 16, 19, 26. 35, and 46, with 
7 as the bonus ball The jackpot was £10,613.401 — £1-3 million 
more than estimated. 


KHI SMUHNNIfA 
WAS EXEGUID ON 
10 NOVEMBER 
DESPITE MASSIVE 
INTERNATIONAL 
POBUCfTY. 
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Church urges ‘mercy’ for sacked men as employers’ profit soars, writes Martyn Halsail 



S tanding firm . . . Sacked Liverpool dockers picketin g a port gate. In IQ years, 5,500 jobs have gone as 18 miles of docks have shrunk to just a few terminals photographs Christopher mcuQNp 

Grey-haired dockers make last stand 


‘The company hasn’t taken 
account of the fear redundancy 
is regarded with in this city’ 



Sharing the strain . ..Sacked dockers at one of many mass meetings attracting wide support 


T HREE thousand 

people descended on 
Liverpool on Satur- 
day for the latest of a 
series of marches backing the 
last dockers in Britain to sup- 
port collective bargaining. 

The plight of 320 men 
sacked nine weeks ago has 
fired international anger. 
“This is Custer’s last stand,” 
said one docker's wife attend- 
ing a packed mass meeting. 

The meeting heard that 
dockers had addressed 950 
meetings in the last 60 days, 
and some had been to toe 
United States and Australia 
to recruit support. ~ 

The Mersey dockers bring 
anger from their history, hav- 
ing seen port employment 
shrivel from 6,000 to fewer 
than 500 in a decade as 18 
milps of docks have shrunk to 
a group of terminals. Now 
their Incomes have been 
reduced to charity collections 
as toe company celebrated a 
record £30 million profit 
There are no longer young 
firebrands working the port 
Today's dockers have grey 
hair and up to 40 years’ expe- 
rience, pension rights and 
children at university. But 


their hard graft is paying 
dividends. International 
unions have promised to 
lobby their employers in the 
hope of driving the Mersey 
Dock and Harbour Company 
to the negotiating table. The 
dockers' demands remain un- 
conditional — reinstatement 
for all the men. 

The dispute has also 
brought an open season of al- 
legations. Pickets claim 
police tactics are hardening, 
with horses being ridden at 
protesting dockers. Casual 
labour was housed in Porta- 
kabins In the docks until 
health and safety officials In- 
tervened. which led to men 
being brought to work by 
launch, the dockers claim. 

MDHC replied with allega- 
tions of damage and intimida- 
tion, including a brick hurled 
through a minibus window, 
oil smeared on toe home of a 
working docker’s mother and 
potatoes spiked with nails 
wedged under car tyres. 

For MDHC the dispute is 
over. Its 320 dockers were 
deemed to have dismissed 
themselves by refusing to 
cross a picket line. Two hun- 
dred of them were offered in- 


dividual contracts which 
dockers’ leaders claim 
removed collective bargain- 
ing rights and cut salaries by 
up to £3,000. A new, slimmer 
workforce is being trained by 
independent companies. 

MDHC claims productivity 
has risen 50 per cent with the 
new workforce, after 12 
months of deteriorating in- 
dustrial relations. Ships from 


around 15 lines, diverted dur- 
ing toe dispute, are now 
returning, said a spokesman. 

The dockers, who dispute 
MDHC claims, fear a hidden 
agenda — the return of casual 
labour with each day crowds 
at men literally begging for 
work at the dock gates. 

There are those in Liver- 
pool today sensing eagerness 
to pay off other debts. After 16 


years of Tory anti-union hos- 
tility. one shop steward de- 
clared "this is the Alamo”, 
while another claimed MDHC 
wants its dockers off the 
books before a Labour govern- 
ment enforces European regu- 
lations cutting working hours 
and improving conditions. 

The dispute has bred in- 
triguing . alliances, from the 
American offshore men, via a 


group of Glasgow literati to 
the church leaders on 
Merseyside. In an open letter 
early in the dispute the senior 
clergy called for toe dockers’ 
| immediate reinstatement 

The dockers’ action was 
both "unlawful and provoca- 
tive, but what causes us grave 
< concern is the human dimen- 
sion,” they said. "The com- 
pany has not taken account of 
the fear with which redun- 
dancy is regarded in this city, 
and especially about the port 
where so many jobs have 
been lost” 

They wrote in a city where 
unemployment is nearly 13 
per cent and with 60,000 seek- 
ing work the nearest Job- 
Centre to toe docks has 145 
advertised vacancies. 

Last week Canon Nicholas 
Frayling, toe Rector of Liver- 
pool,' said increasing and 
widespread concern under- 
lined the statement's 
essential plea tor a “more 
magnanimous spirit, for 
mercy and compassion". 

Meanwhile, the dockers are 
paying dearly for their princi- 
ples; one family seeing a 
£19,000 salary reduced to £10 
from the collection buckets 
during the last nine weeks. 

But Linda Shaw, prominent 
in the women's support 
group, said: “The men know 
they have morality and de- 
cency on their side and that's 
really buoying them up.” 


Magistrates take Howard to High Court 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


[AGISTRATES have 
become the latest 

1 group to launch a 

High Court action against the 
Borne Secretary, Michael 
Howard, 

The action follows a deci- 
uon by probation officers to 
take the Home Secretary to 
»urt over plans to reform 
heir training. Mr Howard al- 
ready has toe worst legal re- 
cord of any minister, with 
nore than nine judgments 
against him in the past two 
pears. 

The decision by the Magis- 
xates' Courts Committees to 


apply for a High Court judi- 
cial review is an attempt to 
block the transfer from toe 
Metropolitan Police to toe 
courts of 149 "civilian en- 
forcement officers'’ who serve 
arrest warrants and collect 
fines in London. 

The magistrates believe 
that toe move ordered by the 
Home Secretary will not work 
because the courts lack toe 
resources to take over the 
work, and toe enforcement of- 
ficers will lack expertise and 
back-up if they are detached 
from the Metropolitan Police. 

However, toe magistrates 
have warned that if their 
legal action fails they will 
hand the whole operation 
over to a private security 


firm. But toe Lord Chancel- 
lor’s Department has also 
warned the magistrates they 
face legal action themselves if 
they privatise the service. 

A November circular from 
the Lord Chancellor’s Depart- 
ment says it would be illegal 
for private security to have 
powers of arrest or to execute 
arrest warrants. It also sug- 
gests that it would be illegal 
to try to get around the 1980 
Magistrates’ Courts Act by 
naming individual employees 
Of a private security company 
as authorised to implement 
arrest warrants. 

“Naming an entire group of 
enforcement officers on a 
warrant, without consider- 
ation of which individuals 


should execute it, would 
likely run counter to toe in- 
tentions of toe act” says the 
circular. 

The officers have the power 
of arrest and access to the 
Police National Computer. 
They can command back-up 
from local police if there ia a 
dange r of violence when they 
serve a warrant 

The officers also rely on 
police co-operation for trans- 
port to take those arrested to 
court and to search premises. 

They mainly deal with 
people on low incomes — 
single parents, unemployed 
and pensioners — when col- 
lecting fines, and are said to 
pride themselves on dealing 
sensitively with people who 


are often distressed and in ex- 
treme poverty. 

Their union, toe National 
Union of Civil and Public Ser- 
vants, says the officers need 
the authority of acting as staff 
of the Metropolitan Police 
Service to do their job. 

Sue Dye, NUCPS officer for 
the Metropolitan Police, said; 
“The officers are a highly ex- 
perienced, well trained and 
integrated part of the police 
service. Mr Howard has laid a 
legalistic minefield with this 
badly thought-out mess. 

“Mr Howard should allow 
the officers to get on with 
their job within the Met of 
providing an essential part of 
the criminal justice system.'’ 
she said. 


Homeless ‘must get vote* 


James MeHda 
Community Affaire Editor 


C AMPAIGNERS for the 
homeless yesterday de- 
manded that people 
sleeping rough or in tempo- 
rary accommodation be given 
toe right to vote. 

Changes in electoral law 
were needed to give a power- 
less minority a political voice, 
said CHAR, the charity for 
single homeless, and toe Big 
Issue, the magazine sold by 
the homeless. 

A survey of voting registra- 
tion officers revealed incon- 


sistency in how they inter- 
preted and applied rules on 
residence and permanence 
which qualify people for in- 
clusion on electoral rolls. 

The campaigners suggested 
that homeless people's resi- 
dence could be vouched for by 
GPa, hospitals, priests or so- 
licitors, and that there could 
be address points, including 
day centres and housing, 
social security and social- ser- 
vices departments, where 
election material and polling 
cards could be sent 

The "no home, no vote” pol- 
icy maintained in some parts 
of the country could soon af- 


fect even more people, as 
changes to benefits and rights 
to bousing brought increased 
homelessness. 

A report published by the 
groups yesterday points out 
that there are voting arrange- 
ments for service personnel, 
voluntary mental patients 
and emigrants. These should 
be extended to the homeless. 

John Bird, editor of the Big 
Issue, said: "We have 
returned to a Victorian age 
where the right to vote is 
based on property status. We 
cannot allow the disenfran- 
chisement toe dispossessed 
to continue.” 


Thornton renews husband murder appeal 


Lebate over how toe 
should deal with 
who kill after pro- 
buse at toe hands of 
partners returns to 
Say with a renewed 
j Sara Thornton, 
omton, 38, of Atoer- 
Varwickshlre, was 
life in February 1990 
derlng her husband 
, a former policeman, 
life as he lay drunk. 


Her original appeal was 
rejected in 1991 when judges 
refused to quash her convic- 
tion — or even to substitute 
manslaughter on the gro unds 
of provocation before the 
killing. 

But her case was referred 
back to the Court of Appeal 
by the Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, and she was 
released on bail, pending ap- 
peal, on July 28 this year. 


At the first appeal hearing, 
the court held that she could 
not advance provocation as a 
defence, despite sustained do- 
mestic violence, because 
there had been no “sudden 
and temporary loss of self- 
control" when she killed her 
husband. The time which 
elapsed between toe last al- 
leged act of provocation and 
the stabbing meant there had 
been a "cooling-off period.” 


BMA urges cut 
in alcohol limit 


Alex BeBos 


T HE BRITISH Medical 
Association will urge 
the Government today 
to cut the alcohol limit for 
drivers, a day before the 
launch of the Christmas anti- 
drink-drive campaign. 

The BMA has written to toe 
Transport Secretary, Sir 
George Young, calling for the 
limit to be reduced from 80 mg 
per 100ml of blood to 50mg. 

This would bring Britain in 
tine with seven of the 14 EU 
countries, including France, 
and greatly reduce the risk of 
accidents, toe BMA said. 

The request has been made 
jointly with the Parliamen- 
tary Advisory Council for 
Transport Safety, a cross- 
party group. 

In their letter the BMA and 
the group say; "Research evi- 
dence indicates that the rela- 
tive risk of driver involve- 
ment in road traffic accidents 
is Increased significantly at a 
blood alcohol level of 

50mg/100mL" 

The letter argues that 


tougher enforcement, includ- 
ing random breath-testing, 
would be needed. 

The theme of toe Govern- 
ment's £1 million Christmas 
anti-drink drive campaign 
will be toe effect of alcohol- 
related accidents on yourg 
drivers’ friends. A TV com- 
mercial, to be broadcast 
today, will show that al- 
though a young drink-driver 
may not be too concerned 
what happens to him he does 
become upset about the ef- 
fects on his friends. 

The initiatives, coupled 
with summer campaigns, 
have proved among the most 
successful, of government 
messages in recent years. 

In the early 1980s deaths in 
drink-drive related accidents 
totalled around 1,400-1,500. 
But the total in 1994 was 510. 

"It has been a question of 
changing attitudes and it 
seems that we have been suc- 
cessful,'' said a Department of 
Transport spokesman. “How- 
ever, there are still some 
people who have not got the 
message that drinking and 
driving wrecks lives.” 


Sleet and snow 
forecast to 
sweep in from 
Siberia v 




Owen Bowcott 


I CY winds from Siberia are 
forecast to sweep across 
Britain this week, marking 
an abrupt end to one of the 
warmest autumns this cen- 
tury. Snow showers are ex- 
pected in eastern counties 
by midweek. 

The bitterly cold 
weather, caused by high 
pressure over Scandinavia, 
will bring sharp frosts and 
day temperatures around 
freezing, according to the 
London Weather Centre. 

“It will be a shock.** one 
meteorologist said. "It’s the 
type of weather to get yon 
rummaging around In the 
cupboard for the therm al 
underwear. There will be 
sleet and snow.” 

Autumn 1995 was the 
fourth mildest this century, 
according to the latest Met 
Office figures, and the 
eighth warmest since re- 
cords began more than 300 
years ago. 

Eastern and central parts 
of the country are likely to 
be most affected and the 
chill Is due to last all week. 
“Let’s just hope it’s the 
right kind of snow — so 
British Rail can keep the 
trains running,” said an- 
other forecaster. 

The A A yesterday 
reminded drivers to ensure 
tyres have sufficient tread 
before roads become slip- 
pery and to check that 
routes are clear. 

William Hill, the book- 
makers, have been quoting 
odds of 10-1 against snow 
felling in London on Christ- 
mas Day. Zt was last 
recorded in the capital then 
in 1970 and only seven 
ti mes previously this 
century. 

Would it be a safe bet this 
year? “I wouldn't ever con- 
sider putting money on it," 
observed the Weather Cen- 
tre spokesman. Tm a gov- 
ernment employee and 
someone might accuse me 
Ofinsider dealing.” 
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Patriotic case’ will expose Tory isolationism • CBIand 


GUARDIAN/FABIAN SOCIETY CONFERENCE 5 


union chiefs agree single currency might be jobs disaster 


Election ‘to hinge on Europe issue’ 


Blair argues for 

EU engagement 


Michael White 
and Mark Milner 


T ONY Blair is pre- 
paring for a general 
election campaign 
dominated to an un- 
precedented degree 
Jw 30(5 1:8 determined 
should not d«ck 

putting ‘the patriotic case” 
for positive engagement in 
the face of growing Torv 
isolationism. ** 

With pro-Europeans in the 
Conservative Party - even in 
ine cabinet — now paralysed 
cy the need to avoid a further 
purty split, it was up to 


Labour to take the lead in de- 
bating on Britain's future 
within the European Union 
the. Labour leader told the 
Guardi an /Fabian Society 
weekend conference What- 
ever Next? The Future of 
Europe. 

“We will be the party of 
positive engagement and 
reform in Europe at the next 
election, and the Conserva- 
tives will be anti- European. 
We will win the argument by 
putting the patriotic case for 
Britain In Europe. 

“Our influence in the world 
depends on our strength and 
influence in Europe, and that 
requires us to be fully en- 


gaged in the debate.” Mr Blair 
said. He called for “tangible 
benefits" for Europe’s people. 

A few moments earlier, the 
prime minister of the Nether- 
lands, Wim Kok, had issued 
an emotional appeal to the 
prospective Blair government 
to re-engage with vital 
reforms needed to revitalise 
theEU. 

“The sooner you are pre- 
pared in every aspect to join 
forces with us, the better it 
will be. The sooner you take 
another approach as far as 
the Social Chapter is con- 
cerned, the better it will be 
for ourselves and for us," he 
said before Mr Blair warned 
that. If pro-Europeans did not 
take up the new agenda of 
reform, the task would be left 
to anti-Europeans. 

After Pauline Green, leader 
of of the socialist bloc in the 
European Parliament, had 
contrasted the energy shown 
in building international 


bodies like the UN, Nato. the 
IMF, and the World Bank 
after the second world war 
with the lassitude since the 
Cold War ended, Mr Kok 
recalled that European inte- 
gration had brought 50 years 
of "peace and stability". 

But Mr Kok warned that 
events in the former Yugosla- 
via had shown the dangers of 
European failure to respond 
to the situation with “speed 
and unity”. Next year’s 
“Maastricht II” inter-govern- 
mental conference (IGCj also 
had to prepare the ground for 
the enlargement of the union 
through the admission of 
states in eastern and central 
Europe. 

“It would not be satisfac- 
tory if, by the end of the cen- 
tury. we had a nice home for 
the 15 (EU members) but no 
place for others. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that it is not 
only nice words but specific 
practical deeds which are of- 


fered to the countries and 
people of central and eastern 
Eunijw to be pan of the Euro- 
pean community and Euro- 
pean family." said Mr Kok. 

Mr Blair also cited develop- 
ments in Europe in view as 
Britain moves towards a 
likely 1907 election: eventual 
enlargement of the EU, 
greater rtemocratisation and 
respect for the popular will, 
and a review by the IGC of the 
EU's working machinery 
which is due to start next 
spring. 

Just as European elections, 
like that of 19&4, had often 
been dominated by domestic 
ftetors. “we may well have a 
domestic general election 
which may be dominated by 
Europe”. Mr Blair predicted, 
at a time when the right “is 
retreating back into a very 
narrow type of nationalism". 

He echoed other calls at the 
conference for a wider social 
agenda which addressed the 


jobs crisis, and was at pains 
to stress the importance of 
reform of the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy as well as 
completion of the single mar- 
ket — which would require 
strengthening some aspects of 

so-called qualified majority- 
rule which John Major is 
against 

Mr Blair was careful to tem- 
per his pro-Europeanism by 
casting doubts about the pros- 
pects for a single currency by 
the official Maastricht target 
date of 1999. 

“The French and Germans 
are saying that they want to 
go ahead with it anyway," he 
said. That was their right 
though the issue bad to be 
handled constructively to pre- 
vent it forcing Europe apart. 

“But there are obviously 
huge practical obstacles in 
the way." he told Channel 4’s 
A Week in Politics. He said if 
a single currency did go 
ahead. Britain should not , 


stand outside — provided the 
economic criteria for joining 
had been met. 

“In our view there is not an 
insuperable constitutional 
barrier to a single currency, 
and there could In principle 
be benefits to it But there has 
to be genuine and real eco- 
nomic convergence." 

Mr Kok also paraded some 
scepticism. But “we know one 
thing, we know there is no al- 
terative [to Integration!” anri 
to monetary union, the basis 
for what he called lasting and 
sustainable political co- 
operation. 

He acknowledged that not 
all countries in the EU would 
be ready to move to monetary 
union at the same time, but 
that must not allowed to be- 
came divisive. There should 
be a new European Monetary 
System involving the new 
European currency and the 
currencies of those countries 
which had not yet joined. 



Pauline Green . . . lassitude* 
since ending of cold war 


Edmonds and CBI clash 
on Shameful’ opt-out 


Marie Milner 



, R1TAIN risks an “in- 
dustrial disaster" if 
| it signs up for the 
single European cur- 
rency before the economy is 
in strong enough shape to 
sustain a permanent link 
with the German mark, John 
Edmonds, general secretary 
of the GMB union, warned the 
conference. 

In a sharp exchange of. 
views with Adair Turner, di- 
rector-general of the Confed- 
eration of British Industry, 
Mr Edmonds rejected the 
CBrs belief that Britain's opt- 
out from the additional non- 
wage costs of the European 
Social Chapter helps explain 
why its growth record is. now 
comparable with Europe r- 
and unemployment is 2 per 
cent below the European., 
Union average. _ - 

Accusing ministers of going 
“beyond the bounds of good 
taste" in rejecting European 
social protection, Mr Ed- 
monds protested: “I think it is 
shameful that we in Britain 
are prepared to tolerate con- 
ditions of work that the rest 
of Europe regards, and legis- 
lates, as unacceptable." 

But he implicitly acknowl- 
edged some common ground 
with what Mr Turner had 
called "an employment de- 
stroying disaster". It would 
require an EU budget of 10 
per cent of Euro-GNP — com- 
pared with 1 per cent now — 
to create structural funds 
large enough to compensate 
poorer countries for the effect 
of a single currency, he said. 

Claiming die economy is 
not yet strong enough to sus- 
tain a permanent link with 
the German mark. Mr Ed- 



GMB boss John Edmonds (let 

monds said: ‘That may be a 
matter of regret, in some 
quarters a, matter of national 
humiliation. Ifs.a fact’’ ' \ .. 

"IL was .the lessons af^stei*r 
ling's 1992 devaluation, and 
the wily alternative to unac- 
ceptable opt-out, he argued, 
was social partnership to 
make the economy stronger. . 

t) and the CBTs Adair Turner 

allow companies greater cer- 
tainty in trade and invest- 
ment decisions. However, 
.foere. .would also, he “high 
.oeteoflrajstsT of switching to 
European currency. 

Supporters of a single cur- 
rency argue that British in- 
terest rates — almost always 
higher than Germany’s for 30 

‘In the present weak state of the 
economy the single currency ... 
could be an industrial disaster 1 


' Mr Turner revealed . that 
British business was by no 
means united on the Issue of 
the single currency. A survey 
of CBI. and Chambers of Com- 
merce members had shown 
that while a small majority 
were in favour, the remainder 
were neutral or opposed. 

He said the s ingle currency 
would cut transaction costs of 
currency exchanges and 


years — would fell to German 
levels, although Mr Turner 
warned that without an inde- 
pendent European central 
bank like the Bundesbank to 
protect the currency from po- 
litical Interference, it might 
be Germany's borrowing 
costs which rose. 

Mr Turner also warned that 
one danger for higher unem- 
ployment lay In countries en- 


Exclusive Nokia 
Christmas Offer. 


tering economic and mone- 
tary union (EMU) at too high 
a rate. Another might lie in 
trying to harmonise wages 
alongside cui^rencies — by 
allowing them to rise higher 
than local productivity justi- 
fied without being able to use 
the devaluation option. 

Mr Edmonds warned the 
conference: “Britain has 
some of the best companies in 
Europe but too many of the 
rest are uncompetitive [and] 
would be damaged by this de- 
velopment In the present 
weak state of the economy the 
single currency . . . could be 
an industrial disaster.” But 
he said the option of opting 
out from monetary union was 
unattractive and “not a satis- 
factory basis for economic 
policy in the future". 

The alternative was to 
make the economy stronger 
through a social partnership. 
=better education and training... 
“I don’t think it can be 
achieved by the CBI and the 
TUC not talking to each other 
and the Government not talk- 
ing to anyone. which has been 
the case for 16 years." 

Earlier, Mr Turner argued 
against adoption of the Social 
Chapter. Britain had bene- 
fited from having a flexible 
labour market with low social 
costs. While the provisions of 
the chapter, as they stood, 
would not load substantial ad- 
ditional social costs on com- 
panies,- there was a risk of 
issuing “a blank cheque for 
more intrusive and more ex- 
pensive legislation”. 

Mr Edmonds was uncon- 
vinced, noting that many 
British companies with Euro- 
pean ties had already “voted 
with their feet” by setting up 
works councils. 

"Adair, trust me on this. I 
have been a trade union offi- 
cial for 25 years. I am an ex- 
pert on lost causes. Some- 
times we all have to come to 
terms with reality and Christ- 
mas 1995 is a good moment for 
the CBI to come to terms with 
EU works councils," he said. 



Lunch break . . . Tony Blair chats to the prime minister of the Netherlands, Wim Kok, at the weekend conference, 
while a conference participant trucks into his Guardian durmg the interval on Saturday photographs- david mansell 
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Big majority 
in straw poll 
for monetary 
union opt-in 


WIU Hutton 


A STRAW poll at the end of 
the workshop on mone- 
tary union showed an over- 
whelming majority in favour 
of Britain opting in — despite 
reservations by two of three 
speakers. 

Roger Berry, Tribune MP 
and chairman of the Full Em- 
ployment Forum, wanted that 
the advantages of a single cur* 
rency were more than offset 
by foe threat of continent- 
wide deflation- 
Moreover, neither the 
mechanisms nor the 
resources were available to 
make foe large budgetary 
transfers between member 
states to compensate for foe 
loss of foe ability to devalue. 

Robert Bishaft chairman of 
the Boss group and member 
of foe Commission on Busi- 
ness and Public Policy, said 
that until the tong-tennism 
characterising German indus- 
try ' existed in Britain the 
country should retain foe op- 
tion of devaluation. 

Graham Bishop, European 
policy adviser to the invest- 
ment bankers- Salomon 
Brothers, argued that there 
would have to be a single cur- 
rency to make the single mar* 
ket work, that it would hap- 
pen, and that Britain had to 
join. 

The Guardian's European 
editor, John Palmer, inter- 
vened to insist that EMU was 
the only viable policy pro- 
posal on foe table for Euro- 
pean states to fight back 
against globalisation. 


Look to jobs and civil rights to create 
‘people’s Europe’, speakers plead 


NEehaal White 


15 EU states need a 
far stronger social 
agenda, with a higher 
priority for employment 
and environmental con- 
cerns and a civil rights 
charter, if a “people’s 
Europe” is to be created, a 
succession of speakers told 
the conference. 

Neil Kinnock, a European 
Commissioner, told dele- 
gates that member states 
must also avoid talk of wid- 
ening the EU towards East- 
ern Europe as a cynical 
ploy to undermine moves to 
deepen the union’s institu- 
tions — which he said was 
the British Conservatives’ 
strategy. 

The need to help Eastern 
Europe to consolidate eco- 
nomic reform and entrench 
democracy was a recurring 
theme in the auditorium at 

— by a small historic irony 

— the Commonwealth Insti- 
tute in west London. 

The day was not without 
further irony, since a key- 
note speaker, Janusz On- 
yszkiewicz, a Polish MP 
and former defence minis- 
ter. was prevented from 
leaving Warsaw by a Brit* 
ish Airways engine failure. 

Mr Kinnock — fresh from 
his own spot of bother with 
fellow commissioners for 
suggesting to businessmen 
last week that foe 1999 tar* 
get for a single EU currency 
was “unrealistic'' and that 
East European membership 
was also “distant” — was 


careful not to reoffend. But 
his wariness about early 
timetables, and lack of 
funds to bring them about, 
was evident. The commit- 
ment to enlarge the union 
was clear, he said. “The 
timing and conditions 
under which enlargement 
takes place is less dear.” 

He nonetheless told the 
conference that “a single 
market begets a single cur- 
rency” and that Eastern 
Europe should be promised 
“definite and dependable” 
progress over several 
years, rather than “false 
offers” that depended on 
variable economic perfor- 
mance and politics. 

Svend Auken, Denmark’s 
environment and energy 


minister, said claims that 
voters do not understand EU 
issues — “the politician's 
favourite excuse” — were 
untrue. One in three Danes 
collected the Maastricht 
Treaty from post offices be- 
fore the No vote in 1992. 

Mr Auken was one of sev- 
eral speakers to endorse 
Sweden’s social democratic 
agenda for employment and 
environmental criteria — 
“very low In the priorities 
of governments, very high 
among people’s concerns”. 
They should be added to the 
Maastricht Treaty's eco- 
nomic convergence' crite- 
ria, he said. 

He also attacked free 
trade pressure on member 
states like Denmark to 



“distant” — w as j Neil Kinnock . . . w ary of enlarg ing union too early 


lower domestic standards 
against polluting products. 

Mr Auken was joined on 
the opening panel by Heide- 
marie Wieczorek-Zeul. a 
vice-president of the Ger- 
man Social Democrats 
(SPD), Mr Kinnock and 
Charles Kennedy, the Lib- 
eral Democrat's EU affairs 

spokesman. 

Ms Wleczorek-Zeul de- 
manded an “employment 
pact” to create work. 
Otherwise monetary union 
— which the SPD is begin- 
ning to challenge in the 
Bonn parliament — would 
rupture Europe. 

She said there would 
have to be rules to “srtablise 
the exchange rate” of 
countries like Britain 
which may stay out of a 
single currency — a clear 
warning against competi- 
tive devalnation. 

Mr Kennedy said it was 
no time to be timid about 
ceding some of Westmin- 
ster’s powers to Brussels. 
“These reforms may make 
Parliament do its job a 
damned sight better . . . 
there will be a better layer- 
ing” of responsibility be- 
tween Brussels, London 
and the regions. 

Euro-sceptics like Peter 
Shore, a former Labour 
cabinet minister, got only a 
modest hearing in the 
workship sessions, where 
issues as diverse as asylum 
and immigration policy and 
Euro-media were discussed. 
He denounced the ' unac- 
countable power of bodies 
like the commission. 
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World news in brief 


Haitian strongman 
was paid CIA agent 

THE former leader of Haiti's most feared rigbtwing paramili- 
tary s roup has confirmed that he was a paid agent of the Central 
Intelligence Agency from 399] to 2994. 

The former paramilitary leader. Emmanuel Constant now in 
custody in Maryland on immigration charges, said published 
reports linkup him to the CIA were true. He made his admis- 
sion in an interview broadcast yesterday on the CBS News 
programme 60 Minutes. 

“I was meeting with the CIA on a regular basis." said Mr 
Constant whose group, known as Fraph, is accused of murder- 
ing, raping and beating hundreds of supporters of Haiti’s 
president. Jean-Bertrand Aristide. "We had an understanding: 
We had an alliance." 

Mr Constant said he was given a code name. "Gamal". a 
walkie-talkie and $700 (£450; a month in cash by the CIA's 
station chief in Haiti, whom he met regularly, sometimes daily. 

The meet ings, he said, usually took place during long drives 
in the station chiefs car. He said he provided derogatory 
information about Fr Aristide sought by the CIA, discussed his 
own aspirations to be Haiti's president — which, he said, the 
station chief encouraged — and gave full accounts of his 
political and paramilitary activities. 

"They knew exactly what 1 was doing," said Mr Constant, 
who entered the United States illegally last year and is fighting 
a federal court order that he be deported to Haiti, where he 
faces criminal charges. — Tim Weiner, Xew York Times. 


Hanoi pressed to privatise 

VIETNAM is under increasing Western pressure to privatise its 
successful state-owned industry, as leaders in Hanoi conduct a 
great debate on the country's economic future. 

International donors meeting in Paris on Friday pigged 
$2.3 billion (£1-5 billion) in aid to Vietnam and praised the country 
for its reforms so far. 

But the World Bank issued a public warning that Vietnam 
needs to move more aggressively to open up the state sector to 
private enterprise. 

Vietnamese leaders are said to be worried by the effects of 
privatisation in the former Soviet Union and eastern Europe, 
“When they see the kind of economic contraction going nn that 
scares them." a United Nations official said. 

The bank insists that the state sector should be reduced in "Size 
and scope", creating a “level playing fieUd" for the private sector 
which will attract foreign investment In an apparent contradic- 
tion. the bank's latest report on Vietnam acknowledges that m 
recent years the state sector "has experienced faster growth than 
the economy as a whole ". — John Gitttngs. 


Gorbachev to seek top job 

MIKHAIL GORBACHEV, the former president of the Soviet 
Union, who is today a complete political outsider, has announced 
he will take part in the presidential elections next June to unseat 
his old rival Boris Yeltsin. 

Mr Gorbachev's has many times hinted that he was consider- 
ing running. But he is a man without a party , who has spent his 
time out of power largely on foreign lecture tours. He recently 
declared in St Petersburg that be was a social democrat 

However, he might expect to win support from middle class 
urban voters who did well under perestroika. He can still draw a 
crowd in provincial cities. 

Another Yeltsin foe to throw his hat in the ring is the former 
vice-president, Alexander RutskoL Mr Rutskoi has been staging a 
muted political comeback as a nationalist ever since his release 
from prison, after the bloody storming of the White House, in 
October 1993. He is currently running for parliament at the head 
cf the Derzhava (.Great Power) party. — David Hearst , Moscow. 


Sanctions under fire 

RED Cross and Red Crescent societies from across the world met 
in Geneva yesterday aiming to change international law and 
practice on issues such as child soldiers, anti-personnel in toes, 
sanctions, and rapeaS a war crime. 

A simmering conflict between aid agencies, including some 
United Nations organisations, and Western governments on the 
use of sanctions wm be highlighted at the four-day meeting. 

The Red Cross has strongly criticised the “dire effects'* of 
sanctions on civilians. In Iraq, in particular, the Red Cross 
describes the humanitarian situation as “disastrous". There is 
chronic hunger and malnutrition, the Red Cross reports, with 
20,000 new cases of child malnutrition every month. 

A doubling of infant mortality and a fivefold increase in under- 
five child mortality in Iraq under sanctions were reported last 
wedk in The Lancet by the Harvard School ofPublic Health. 

Iraq ’sis the most dramatic case history of suffering under 
sanctions, but the humanitarian consequences in other cases are 
well documented by the aid agencies which are expected to cope 
with them. In Serbia sanctions meant real household Incomes 
dropped in four years to one-tenth erf" the 1990 level, while in Haiti 
half the workforce was laid off — Victoria Brittain. 



We s hall not be moved . . - Rosa Parks in Montgomery, 
Alabama, at the weekend, 40 years to the day after being 
arrested for refusing to give np her bus seat to a white 
person. Her action sparked the Montgomery bus boycott 
and the civil rights movement photograph: monica Morgan 


Algerian colonel shot dead 

AN ALGERIAN anuy colonel was shot dead on Saturday in 
central Algiers tn a Muslim militant attack, a source close to the 

Algerian security services said. This was the second senior army 
officer killed in the Algerian capital in the past six days. 

After the shooting of the colonel, Algerian security forces and 
paratroopers encircled a sector of the capital, apparently prepar- 
ing to attack a Muslim guerrilla hideout Algiers resident said. 

Also at the weekend, the bodies of an Algerian journalist, 
Hamid Mahiout and his driver were found with theirtoroacs snt. 
Mahiout was a reporter for Liberte, Algeria's largest French- 

language daUy whidi is dore to a secular opposition party. 

Their bodies were found yesterday morning in the Rais Hami- 
dou neighbourhood in western Algiers. 


civil war erupted in January 1992, when the army ranceped 
legislative elections aftindamentalist front was winning 
Of Algeria's estimated 1,000 jouxrialiste,abotrt3001ive tnesdJe 
for fear of bebagldllfid by rebels, while another 200 live mtugh- 
seoirtty residences under police protection. — Reuter, Pans. 


The sport of rats 

RATS Charles and Conrad slamdunked their way through an 
end-to-end basketball game yesterday as Finnish researchers 
displayed the rodents’ talents for learning. , y , 

An enthralled crowd of small children cheered as the two flx- 
month-old tamp rats vied over a miniature ball, snatehmgttfirom 

under each other's snouts and scampering to the ngnt end of a 

rat-sized court to drop it neatly into the basket ' 

“They’re real stars."' said trainer Ratja Luastfrinenatme 
Finnish Science Centre, where the rats have been trmningfor one 
hours day for three months. “But actually, the girls Rrancine and 
Jane are better. They're quicker and they leamfaster. 

A psychologist, Sini Paananeru said the rats clearly enjoy the 
sport She pointed to their shiny far and alert manner and said a . 
vet checks them regularly. The rats only play same-sex matches 
to keep cjnshes friendly. — Reuter, Helsiiiki. - 


Mounting unrest is plunging France deeper into chaos, writes PAUL WEBSTER in Paris 



R egardless of 

whether Alain 
Juppfe survives as 
prime minister In 
the worst period of 
popular unrest for nearly 30 
y®ars, France’s government 
has already passed temporar- 
ily mta -the hands of trade 
unions and students. 

A week of mounting tur- 
moil has been planned In a 
country paralysed by public 
sector and university protests 
that have inspired extrava- 
gant comparisons, from a Gal- 
lic version of the Weimar 
republic to the British min- 
ers* strike. 

Keeping a sense of propor- 
tion has become almost im- 
possible when even the pen- 
government Figaro 
newspaper has quoted fateful 
dates such as 1789, 1830, 1848 
and 1968, amid rumours of a 
snap general election and pre- 
dictions of violent street con- 
frontations between Gaullist- 
RPR supporters and strikers. 

But two facts are beyond 
speculation. Mr Juppe is now 
judged incompetent by an 
electoral majority, while 
trade unionism Is experienc- 
ing an Inriiayi summer that 
could wreck government 
plans, including social secu- 
rity cuts, telecommunications 
privatisation, lower pensions 
and redaction of the rail 
network. 

A weekend opinion poll 
showed two out of three 
people sympathised with the 
Strikers despite more than a 
week of traffic Jams and para- 
lysed commuter lines. Six 
months ago, 53 per cent of vot- 
ers chose Jacques Chirac as 
president, knowing that Mr 
Juppe would succeed 
Edouard Balladur as prime 
minister. 

If millions of voters, includ- 
ing chunks of the traditional 
conservative electorate, ap- 
pear to be disillusioned, their 
opinion coincides with the 
main reason for protest In 
the May presidential cam- 
paign, Mr Chirac promised 
voters a new era of tax cuts 
coinciding with big govern- 
ment spending to create jobs. 
The frustr ating pace of the 
previous GaulHst-led admin- 
istration would be replaced 
by . dynamic economic 
reforms. 

Not only have the main 
promises been dropped to 
maintain a strong franc in the 
run-up to a single European 
currency, but unemployment 
is rising, taxes have gone up, 
civil service wages are frozen, 
the growth rate is near zero, 
the stock exchange is de- 
pressed and industrial rela- 
tions are mired In conflict 
In the government parties, 
some MPs blame Mr Juppe 
rather than Mr Chirac, who 
spait the weekend at the 
Francophone summit in 
Benin, telling other beads of 
state that protest would soon 
wither away. A president 
with more than six years of 
his term left can put his faith 
in long-term solutions, but 
formidable forces are build- 
ing against Mr Jupp& 

The rightwing Union for 
French Democracy (UDF). the 
governing coalition junior 
partner, has been openly crit- 



Making tracks . . . Children play at Nice’s station yesterday, where strikes have halted trains photograph: ewc gajllaod 


leal of Mr Juppe's habit at 
rushing through reforms 
without consultation. The for- 
mer defence minister. Fran- 
cois lAotard. among others, 
has condemned the prime 
minister’s arrogance. 

Mr Juppe's reputation for 
diplomacy — he was formerly 
foreign minister — was not 
improved by the summary 
sacking of eight women min- 
isters last month, nor by the 
plan of traditionally conser- 
vative doctors to march 
against welfare cuts because 


he refuses to negotiate. But 
the opposing forces which 
have taken France’s short- 
term destiny from his hands 
are torn by internal differ- 
ences, leaving him the hope 
that the united front will col- 
lapse in the flue of his warn- 
ing that he will not yield an 
any issue. 

After two months of pro- 
tests for more teachers and 
better facilities, student rep- 
resentatives have been un- 
able to agree on priorities. 
Solidarity is also floundering 


on the political left, with 
Socialist Party leaders squab- 
bling publicly before reluc- 
tantly demanding a vote of 
censure in parliament 
Union cohesion is fragile. 
The Socialist-led CFDT move- 
ment dropped out of the front 
line after supporting much of 
Mr Juppd's plan to reform the 
debt-ridden social security 
system, which it said was in- 
effectively managed by trade 
unions and employers. While 
a half-century of rivalry be- 
tween the two most belliger- 


ent movements, the Commu- 
nist-led CGT and the indepen- 
dent Force Ouvriere, has 
been papered over, this has 
not hidden a dismal truth that 
may allow the government to 
wriggle out of crisis. 

Barely one in eight French 
workers pay union dues. Most 
workers could still shy away 
from a chance to bring down 
the government with an un- 
limited general strike, prefer- 
ring a foil Christmas wage 
packet to empty stations and 
blocked streets. 


Spumed unions plan unlimited strike 


UNDREDS of buses are 
being requisitioned to 
ferry rail commuters 
into big cities from today, the 
French government decided 
yesterday, after the prime 
minister. Alain Jupp6. said he 
would not yield to trade 
unions preparing for an 
unlimited general strike. 

writes Paul Webster in Paris. 

Students are expected to 
join more marches after talks 


on university finances with 
Education Minister Francois 
Bayrou ended in deadlock. 

Big worker-student protests 
tomorrow and on Thursday 
will add to the chaos caused 
by a rail strike now into its 
second week. A few Eurostar 
trains to London and Brussels 
will operate. At the weekend 
around 3,000 opponents of the 
strike demonstrated in Paris 
when Mr Juppe’s Gauilist RPR 


began p lanning counter- 
protests. 

Other developments during 
the weekend included: 

□ A decision by the Socialist 
Party to force a motion of 
censure in the national 
assembly. 

□ A call by the Force 
Ouvriere union for an 
unlim l ted public sector strike 
from today. Teachers, lorry 


drivers and 

telecommunications workers 
have agreed to join. 

□ A day of action planned for 
tomorrow by the Communist- 
led CGT over welfare reforms, 
privatisations and rail 
network reductions. 

□ Apart from rail, 
underground train and bus 
strikes, nationwide stoppages 


are planned by postal and 
hospital workers, tax officials 
and administration staff and 
energy industry workers. 

n Air France and Air Inter 
workers will strike on 
Thursday when a worker- 
student march is planned. 

□ Doctors plan a national 
protest on December 17 to 
oppose welfare cuts. 


Hitch a 
lift - at 
a price 


Atex Dural Smith 
h AfrewfAdaUf 

O N THE Uth day of the 
French transport 
strike, rain Is ex- 
pected. This may seem bad 
news for those using one of 
the few remaining means of 
travel: hitchhiking. 

But among those cashing 
in on the national strike 
are a network of car-shar- 
ing agencies, which pair np 
drivers and passengers for 
everything from commuter 
journeys to Parts-Beijing. 

T his morning, Andre Fer- 
rari expects to get into his 
Peugeot 505 to drive eight 
hours from this south-west- 
ern town to Paris with a 
stranger. They will have 
found one another through 
Ponce, which operates 
what amounts to a tele- 
phone dating line. 

There are a dozen agen- 
cies like Ponce. All have 
done record business since 
the rail strike began on No- 
vember 24. Thierry Ldpi- 
der, aged 30, who runs 
Ponce from his home in 
Rennes, said: "We received 
about 1,000 calls on Friday 
which is as many as during 
August. Usually we have an 
equal number of offers and 
requests, but lately we have 
been short of drivers.*" 

The agencies use the 
French equivalent of 0898 
special service numbers 
and offer listings on Mini- 
tel. an interactive tele- 
phone service similar to the 
Internet. Most French 
homes have a Minitel 
screen and keyboard, pro- 
viding banking and ticket 
booking services as well as 
directory inquiries. 

Jean-Michel Rampel- 
berg’s agency, Allostop, 
was established tn 1958 and 
inspired similar Initiatives 
In Germany. Based in 
Paris, it has a partner In 
Newcastle called Free- 
wheelers. Mr Rampelberg 
said: “The telephone lines 
were completely blocked on 
Friday. We took 2,000 calls 
bat 10 times as many may 
have tried to get through. 
There was a 30-metre queue 
outside the shop and we 
had more than 1,500 regis- 
trations on MinlteL com- 
pared to 400 on an average 
Friday.” 

The agencies, with names 
like Ponce (thumb) and Ki- 
vala, a phonetic transcrip- 
tion of “who goes there?”, 
make their money through 
registering requests and 
offers. Drivers and passen- 
gers make their own ar- 
rangements, but using Al- 
lostop’s recommended 20 
centimes per kilometre, a 
hitchhiker would pay £2l 
to travel from Paris to Mar- 
seille. Paris to London 
woold cost £11, plus a share 
of the ferry or Shuttle tore. 

The agencies, which have 
no legal liability for acci- 
dents, say men and women 
hitchhikers apply for lifts 
in equal numbers. Mr Ram- 
pelberg said the safety re- 
cord of Allostop drivers 
was excellent “In neatly 40 
years we have put passen- 
gers into about 800,000 
cars. Statistically, there 
should have been about 20 
fatal accidents. There have 
been none. That must mean 
people drive more carefully 
with a passenger.” 


Papandreou’s illness 
creates power vacuum 


Helena Smith and 
John Hooper In Athens 


G REECE feced the threat 
of government paraly- 
sis last night as its ail- 
ing prime minister, Andreas 
Papandreou, prepared for a 
third week in intensive care. 
A spokesman said the leader, 
aged 76. was determined not 
to relinquish power and ad- 
mitted toe acting prime min- 
ister was reluctant to take 
key decisions. 

"The only way to get rid of 
Papandreou would be a coup, 
and that is not going to hap- 
pen," Telemachos Hytiris 
said. "I know him and I know 
the day will never come when 
be says. ‘Enough is enough'.” 
He denied reports that the 
acting prime minister, Akis 
Tsochadzopoulos, was power- 
less: “He can take decisions; 
but he is hesitant to do so be- 
cause he knows that Andreas 
Papandreou is still alive," Mr 
Hytiris said. 

A hospital spokesman, 
Gregory Skalkeas. said the 
pneumonia in the prime min- 


ister's left lung had shown 
signs of abatement But be 
could not say when Mr Papan- 
dreou would be taken off toe 
machines that have sustained 
his lungs and kidneys since 
early last week. Even if he 
can be weaned from his life- 
support systems, experts say 
he would need months to 
recover. 

Prolonged support from a 
ventilator increases the risk 
of potentially fatal infection. 
Hospital sources said doctors 
needed to be sure Mr Papan- 
dreou could regain control of 
three-quarters of his breath- 
ing before they removed the 
tube to his lungs. 

Sources said yesterday that 
Mr Papandreou was reckoned 
to be able to take only one 
breath In three by himself. 

Late on Friday, the Social- 
ist leader had a tube Inserted 
into his stomach to enable 
him to take high-calorie nu- 
trition prepared by an Ameri- 
can specialist. A hospital 
source said he had begun to 
gain weight after losing 12kg 
since being rushed to hospital 
on November 20. 


Mr Papandreou's obstinate 
refusal to step down has been 
blamed, for pitching Greece 
into a power vacuum, Mr Tso- 
chadzopoulos, a loyal cabinet 
ally, will represent Greece at 
next week's European Union 
summit in Madrid. 

But the interior minister is 
best known for his control of 
the ruling Panbellenic Social- 
ist Movement (Pasok) ma- 
chine, and is not seen as a 
government heavyweight 

Mr Hytiris said: ‘T don’t 
personally believe Andreas 
Papandreou will ever give up. 
He is a political animal. He 
doesn’t want to die and be is a 
very strongman. 

"I really don’t think it will 
make any difference politi- 
cally if he remains in hospital 
for months.” 

Mr Papandreou has been 
under sedation, but the 
Spokesman said there were 
times when the Socialist 
leader was “very conscious 
and aware of what was going 
on about him". The prime 
minister was writing periodic 
notes to doctors and his wife. 
Dimitra Uani. he said. 


Transatlantic allies seal 
accord for next century 


Adeta Gooch In Madrid 


T HE United States and 
the European Union 
signed an agreement 
yesterday aimed at revitalis- 
ing the transatlantic alliance, 
smoothing ructions created 
by the Bosnian crisis and set- 
ting a co-operation agenda 
into the 2lst century. 

“Until now the relationship 
between the United States 
and Europe has largely been 
one of consultation. Today we 
are going beyond talk to 
action," President Bill Clin- 
ton said at the signing cere- 
mony. "Our destiny in Amer- 
ica is still linked to Europe." 

Announcing the deploy- 
ment of an advance contin- 
gent of 700 US troops to Bos- 
nia, . Mr Clinton said 
reconstruction in former Yu- 
goslavia was a priority for the 
accord, which avoids conten- 
tious defence Issues but has a 
strong foreign policy content 
The IBO-poInt agreement 
signed after six months of ne- 
gotiation. began as a trade 
initiative prompted by busi- 


ness leaders' concern that the 
end of the cold war would 
weaken US-European links. 

It has turned into a far 
more ambitious, project to 
counter toe isolationist trend, 
tn the US, repair the damage 
caused by disputes on Bosnia 
and stop US relations with the 
EU lunrfiing from one eco- 
nomic, trade or political cri- 
sis to another. 

The accord reaffirms Nato 
as the key to transatlantic se- 
curity but includes a commit- 
ment to strengthening 
Europe's own defence struc- 
tures and toe Organisation 
for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (Osce). 

It undertakes to consoli- 
date democracy in eastern 
Europe and toe former Soviet 
Union and to promote the 
Middle East peace process. 

It covers the creation of a 
high-level working group to 
defuse diplomatic crises, con- 
certed action on nuclear non- 
proliferation and coordina- 
tion of humanitarian aid 
efforts. 

The declaration fells far 
short of establishing a trans- 


atlantic free trade market as 
mooted by Britain. But it 
keeps toe hope alive, despite 
strong French objections, set- 
ting up a joint study to exam- 
ine ways of reducing — and 
eventually eliminating — 
commercial barriers and 
trade tariffs. 

“The declaration does com- 
mit both the United States 
and Europe to opening their 
markets to each other,” Mr 
Clinton said. 

The two sides also agree to 
co-ordinate action against in- 
ternational crime, drug traf- 
ficking and Illegal immigra- 
tion and to work closely on 
environmental protection and 
refugee problems. 

Mr Clinton gave a glowing 
endorsement yesterday to Na- 
to’s new secretary-general, 
the Spanish foreign minister, 
Javier Solaria, describing him 
as “one of Europe's greatest 
leaders". Meanwhile, the 
Spanish prime minister. Fe- 
lipe Gongtfez, denied Spanish 
press reports that Madrid 
planned to become fully inte- 
grated Into Nato's military 
structure. 
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hun refuses to co-operate with massacre inquiry 

Second S Korean 
ex-leader held 


WORLD NEWS 7 


Mar y Jorda 


yesterday ar- 
rested the former 

at ?ss fi 

wee} « that authcffl- 
311 exleader - 
unriL Chun was arrested 
Sw t, 3 warrant issued hours 
telev^f- appeared on national 

S2 1>lon and refused to 
«S« W6 w P rose cutors' ques- 
SK? f^. ut coup and the 
May 1980 massacre of civil. 
|aus opposed to his military 

Maa Chun 

Anojer former president, 
k ^ a *wo° — also a leader 
1379 coup — was ar- 
fjf 1 *** on November 16 on 
charges of taking bribes from 


*1 fa* Seoul 


business tycoons in exchange 
&r government contracts. Mr 
«oh succeeded Mr Chun as 
president in 1988. 

"I will not co-operate with 
the summons." Mr Chun, 
aged 64, said outside his Seoul 
house. He then defiantly 
entered a black limousine, 
surrounded by bodyguards, 
and visited the National Cem- 
etery as the country watched 
on television. There he lit in- 1 
cense at a memorial for the 
country's war dead, bowed 
deeply as he walked past the 
memorial's guard and left 
Seoul for his home town, the 
southern city of Hapchon. 

Prosecutors Immediately 
handed a duty judge 30,000 
pages of documents detailing 
Mr Chun's alleged criminal 
activity, and at about mid- 
night the Seoul district court 
issued an arrest warrant. 

In recent days, thousands of 
students, some throwing fire- 


| bombs and rocks, have 
marched in several cities to 
I demand punishment for Mr 
Chun and Mr Roh. 

The 1979 coup also sparked 
demonstrations. In 1980. in 
the southern city of Kwangju, 
a huge demonstration by pro- 
democracy advocates was 
crushed by the Chun regime. 
Officially, 200 people were 
killed; dissidents say the ac- 
tual number could be 10 times 
higher. 

The United States military’, 
which has maintained a large 
presence in the country since 
the 1950-53 Korean war, has 
also been tainted by the 
massacre- 

President Kim Young-sam. 
the first elected civilian , 
leader, last week announced ! 
he would seek a special law to 
investigate the 1980 massacre. 
“We must resolutely clear the 
legacy of historic wrongs,” he 
said. — Washington Post 


China’s threats weaken 
rulers in Taiwan poll 


Andrew HSggins In Taipei 

I N AN election darkened by 
bellicose threats from 
China. Taiwan's ruling Na- 
tionalist Party has won less 
than half the vote for the first 
time, after a surge of support 
for candidates vowing to end 
corruption and halt confron- 
tation with Beijing. 

The parliamentary poll 
marked mainland China’s 
debut as a potent, albeit 
clumsy, player in the elec- 
toral politics of an island it 
views as a renegade province 
but which has been outside 
Beijing’s control for all but 
four years this century. 

The vote also confirmed 
Taiwan as part of a political 
trend along Asia’s Pacific 
rim, where growing revulsion 
at money politics in countries 
such as South Korea and 
Japan has toppled political 
oligarchies formed and then 
frozen by ihe cold war. < . . 

Final results in Saturdays 
election gave the Nationalist ; 
Party or KMT a three-seat , 
majority in the 164-member 
parliament — a margin that 
could easily evaporate if Pres- 
ident Lee Teng-hui fails to 
halt an epidemic of I 
defections. 


The KMT. which has ruled 
without interruption since 
Chiang Kai-shek decamped to 
Taiwan with his defeated 
army in 1949. won 46 per cent 
of the vote — down from more 
than 60 per cent in the first 
democratic legislative elec- 
tion in 1992. 

“Their share has fallen be- 
low 50 per cent The psycho- 
logical Impact is enormous,” 
said Parris Chang, a leader of 
the pro-independence Demo- 
cratic Progressive Party 
(DPPj. which won 54 seats. 
“The KMT is no longer an om- 
nipotent force.” . 

. 'Hie so-called New Party, a 
group of rebel nationalists, se- 
cured a surprising 21 seats in 
its first electoral outing. It ex- 
ploited anger about corrup- 
tion and fear of war with 
China: “The KMT has . bad 
contact . with gangsters for a 
long time but now the situa- 
tion is otit control," , said 
Wang Chien Shien. the New 
; Party , %. can didate for rpresi- 
denfiap •elections next!. year: ' 
rTottey.fhe gangsters control . 
the KMT.’:' ■ 

Beijing., fearing that Tai-' 
wan r s transition, from dynas- 
tic despotism to : boisterous 
democracy- is pushing file 
island tow ards independence, 
mounted a pre-election cam- 


paign of military intimida- 
tion and mockery. A week be- 
fore the poll, it announced 
that the People's Liberation 
Army had staged amphibious 
landing exercises on an 
island off the coast of Fujian 
in preparation for a possible 
invasion of Taiwan. On elec- 
tion day. the People's Dally 
denounced the poll as a fraud: 
"No matter how loudly Lee 
Teng-hui shouts his so-called 
'democratic politics' . . . more 
people see clearly that under 
his pretty clothes he is con- 
cealing the true colours of I 
Taiwan independence.” | 
Beijing’s intervention has 
had mixed results. Alarm 
about a possible resumption 
of a civil war dormant since 
1949 helped boost the New 
Party, but it did nothing to 
sap support from the openly 
pro-independence DPP. “They 
threaten. us but they don’t 
have. the' capability to do any- 
thing real,” Mr Chang said. 
-*J?e will give China a bloody 
note-; IF they dare punch us. 
Taiwan can punch back.” 
•Instead of halting debate 
about Taiwan's future status, 
China seems to have polar- 
ised opinion and aggravated 
tensions between native Tai- 
wanese and newcomers who 
fled from the mainland. 



Body search . . . Bolivian military police stand guard as troops dig for the remains of Che Guevara at an abandoned runway of Vallegrande airport, 
-170 m iles south-east of Le Paz. A forensic anthropologist from Argentina is expected at the site this week photograph: jaime razuh 

Manila’s boom is built on bay sand 


Economic reform has done little for 30m Filipinos 

living in dire poverty, writes Kevin Watkins “& jjj, ■£ 

country’s underfunded Infr a - 

Makati financial | sense of confidence and op- I ers. “What are we supposed to structure and grossly inequi- 
centre in Manila is f portunity fills the air. do?” asks Mrs Tarbes, • 'disap- table land system impeding 


■■'■■ 'H E 
I cen 

1 booming. Property 
I prices have gone 
through the roof, the stock ex- 
change Is the second fastest- 
growing in the world, and ex- 


The same cannot be said of I pear into thin air? 


Tondo. Here in the vast, 
sprawling slum areas along 
fhe north of Manila Bay, and 


Viewed from Makati, Presi- 
dent Fidel Ramos's “Philip- 
pines 2000” economic reform 


growth potential In recent 
months inflation haw moved 
into double figures. 

All of which leaves Presi- 


where more than a million programme, which aims at I dent Ramos, now in the third 


pensive new hotels on Ayala people live in conditions of newly-industrialising- year of a six-year term, with a 


Avenue host Japanese inves- 
tors who, not so long ago. 
viewed the Philippines econo- 
my as a sick joke. 


abject poverty, the air is filled 
with desperation. 

Children wade barefoot 


country status by the turn of conundrum. Almost all of the 
the century, appears to be on measures recommended by 


the verge of success. Eco- 


Down in the shopping pro- waters contaminated with 
cincts, an orgy of “shop-until- raw sewage. Diseases such as 


through permanent flood- nomic growth has surged to 


the Internationa] Monetary 
Fund (IMF), have been imple- 


you-drop" consumerism is 
under way, as well-heeled Fil- 


in easles, diarrhoea and respi- 
ratory infections are killers. 


more than 5 per cent in the merited. Since 1992 most pub- 
past two years, exports are lie assets have been sold off. 


growing rapidly, corporate 
profits have risen by 60 per 


banking has been opened up 
to foreign competition. 


ipinos Indulge their tastes for I especially in the rainy season, cent, and unprecedented I restrictions on foreign invest- 


imported designer clothes, 
Italian furniture and Ameri* 


On “Smoky Mountain", at 
the north-west tip of the slum. 


can household appliances. A families of eight live in tiny 

makeshift shacks built on 


Unreal 

performance 

very 

realistic 

price 



rubbish tips. For those who nart Of ClOVemm 
find work, the going rate is ~ a 

about $3 (£1.90) a day. Most 
survive by scavenging. amounts of foreign capital are 

“Sometimes I don't eat for flowing into the country, 
two or three days. It depends But for the 30 million F 
on whether I can find work nos living below the pa 
doing laundry duties or col- line, economic recovery 


‘Forced labour migration is a central 
part of government growth strategy' 


ment have been lifted and im- 
port barriers slashed. Once a 


But for the 30 million Filipi- bastion of protectionism, 
nos living below the poverty today the Philippines econo- 


doing laundry duties or col- line, economic recovery has my is one of the most liberal- 
lecting sand for building con- brought few benefits. In con- ised in Asia. Yet scratch the 
structors,” says Angela trast to Us neighbours in the surface and the results have 
Tarbes. who came to Tondo 10 Association of South-East been far from impressive, 
years ago as a refugee from Asian Nations (Asean), the Elsewhere in Asean, fiscal 


Tarbes. who came to Tondo 10 Association of South-East been far from impressive, 
years ago as a refugee from Asian Nations (Asean), the Elsewhere in Asean, fiscal 
rural poverty. Philippines government has policies have been used to 

Hopes of finding something failed to combine growth with translate economic growth 
better have long since given social equity and redistrlbu- into high levels of savings 
way to a struggle for survival tion. The richest fifth of the and productive investment 


which is becoming more des- population controls more 


In the Philippines, by con- 
trast, growth has fuelled a 


perate by the day. Last week, than half of national income, trast, growth has fuelled a 

Mrs Tarbes was served with a The euphoria in financial consumer boom. Investment 
notice to quit Tondo. The circles may also be prema- rates remain low and Imports 
reason: her settlement is on a ture. Even on the best-case flood local markets, 
site which is being cleared to scenario of 8 per cent growth One economic lifeline is the 
build warehouses for Japa- a year, it will take the Philip- export of labour. Unemploy- 


site which is being cleared to 
build warehouses for Japa- 


One economic lifeline is the 
export of labour. Unemploy- 


nese and Taiwanese export- \ pines two decades to arrive at I ment, low pay and rural pov- 


erty have forced an estimated 
4 million Filipinos to seek 
work overseas. Today, the 
64 billion in remittances pro- 
vided by these overseas work- 
ers is effectively halving the 
current account deficit. 

This dependence on mass 
labour migration which div- 
ides millions of families is a 
source of deep resentment. 
President Ramos baa pledged 
to phase out overseas labour 
in the next five years. He bas 
yet to explain how he will 
square this with his govern- 
ment's Memorandum of 
Understanding with the IMF, 
which envisages a 20 per cent 
increase in remittances from 
overseas workers. 

‘The brutal fact of the mat- 
ter is that poverty at home 
and forced labour migration 
is a central part of the govern- 
ment’s growth strategy," says 
Professor Leonor Briones, an 
economist at the University of 
the Philippines. 

Labour migration is the in- 
evitable corollary of another 
political difference between 
the Philippines and its Asean 
neighbours — namely, the ab- 
sence of land reform. At least 
70 per cent of rural producers 
turn half of their produce 
over to landlords. In South 
Korea and Taiwan, radical 
land redistribution signalle d 
the start of the economic mir- 
acle. but in the Philippines 
the reins of power remain in 
the hands of a landed oli- 
garchy. There is little pros- 
pect of agrarian reform until 
this power 1s broken. 

Kevin Watkins works for 
Oxfom. 
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Derek Brown hi Jerusalem 

M ORE than a million Pal- 
estinians have regis- 
tered to vote in next month’s 
general election, after only 
three weeks of door-todoor 
canvassing. 

Election officials expect the 
total to rise as more potential 
voters, who missed the inten- 
sive canvass, come forward. 
The election, the first of its 
kind in Palestinian history, 
will be for a new self-rule par- 
liament to legislate for the 
Gaza Strip and the expanding 
autonomous areas of the Is- 
raeli-occupied West Bank. 

There will be a simulta- 
neous election for the presi- 
dency of the self-rule Palestin- 
ian Authority. The PLO 
chairman, Yasser Arafat, is 
unlikely to be challenged for 
that position, but the parlia- 
mentary-poll will probably 
produce a welter of parties 
and independent candidates. 

. Election preparations have 
been under way for two years 
but were thrown into disar- 


ray by Mr Arafat’s insistence, 
strongly approved by Israel, 
on holding them before the 
Ramadan testing month be- 
ginning in late January. 

The drastically truncated 
timetable raised fears of 
chaos and disruption. But the 

7.000 teachers recruited for 
the registration canvass have 
exceeded most expectations 
by gathering so many names 
in only three weeks. 

Doubts remain, however, 
about the efficiency of the 
process in the most sensitive 
area. East Jerusalem. About 

72.000 potential voters have 
been listed in the city and. al- 
though there are no accurate, 
population figures, it is 
thought that a third of eligible 
adults have yet to register. 

Further problems are ex- 
pected when the draft register 
is published on December 10, 
with only four days allocated 
for objections and appeals. 

Nomination of candidates 
and parties will begin on De- 
cember 10, probably sparking 
frantic negotiations and ma- 
noeuvres between factions. 


Kevin Sullivan and 
Mary Jordan in Tokyo 

A LONG came a spider 
who sat down beside 
her. And Japan went 

overboard. 

With vacuums and fumt- 
gators, tweezers and chop- 
sticks, nets and jars, and 
swarms of men in Ghost- 
buster suits spreading pes- 
ticide across the land, 
Japan has gone to -war 
against the redback spider. 

Since the first one was 
found near Osaka on 
September 11. health offi- 
cials have peered down 
wells, searched cracks in 
gravestones and swept 
playgrounds- The search 
has widened to Tokyo. 

Emergency shipments of 
antitoxin have been air- 
lifted from Australia, 
where the poisonous spider 
is native. Television news- 
casts deliver updates on the 
hunt each night. 

So for. there have been no 
reports of anyone being bit- 


ten. Bat Japan does noth- 
ing by halves. “We know 
that if we are bitten, it is 
life- threatening; that’s why 
we are being so serious,” 
said Cbotaro Arakawa, one 
of the health officials lead- 
ing the offensive. 

The redback is about two 
inches long. Its bite kills a 
few people around the 
world each year. Most of 
those who are bitten 
recover after a few days of 
feeling sick. 

More than 800 redbacks 
were found in the drain of a 
public pool in Sakai last 
weekend. More than 1.000 
were captured near Osaka 
and 100 were found in Mie 
prefecture on the east 
coast prompting concern 
that the “infestation” has 
not been contained. 

The health authorities 
guess that a few spiders ar- 
rived in a cargo shipment 
fr om Australia or another 
tropical region a couple of 
years ago, and they have 
quietly spread since 
then. — Washington Post. 
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US unleashes 
its hounds 

But will time be on their side? 

AS THE ADVANCE party of troops heads for Bosnia, 
the US is clearly over there though not — BHL Clinton 
insists — there to stay. How times have changed since a 
previous Secretary of State, asked why milit ary inter- 
vention in Bosnia was off the agenda, replied that “we 
don’t have a dog in that fight!" Soon the US will have its 
own highly trained hounds leaping all over the 
with great enthusiasm. On Saturday Mr Clinton sent 
them on their way with an invocation to the spirit of the 
Gulf War. If threatened with attack, they should res- 
pond “immediately and with decisive farce". The 
shadow of Somalia floated like a phantom helicopter in 
the air. It seems sensible to observe that US interven- 
tion is not a magic recipe and it may still be a rocky 
year ahead. Washington denies that the objective of 
withdrawing its troops within a year is hard and fast 
(Car less that it might be connected with the presidential 
election). It is rather that the Job can, they claim, be 
done in a year. This may leave some leeway for the 
Nato forces to prolong their stay if it takes longer than 
expected, but the informal deadline will still create 
pressure to cut corners. 

The first question is whether Dayton (ass uming its 
signature) will be implemented on the ground with the 
separation of rival forces and the drawing of boundaries 
between the two Bosnian “entittes’' — the Serb Repub- 
lic and the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. On 
Saturday General Mladic sounded a similar note of 
bluster to that heard previously from Radovan Karad- 
zic, complaining that Serbs in Sarajevo would be 
handed over to the “rule of butchers”. From Butcher 
Mladic this is hypocrisy of a more than usually nausea- 
provoking kind. But beyond indignation the sober 
question is whether his view will prevail. The warning 
of the UN commander General Bachelet that the Serb- 
held areas will need protection should not be dismissed 
by US or British briefers just because it comes from the 
awkward French. It is hard in reality to imagine that 
Nato forces will begin their operation by shooting Serb 
demonstrators in Ilidza The next question is the 
political future of General Mladic himself and his fellow 
war-criminals. There is general optimism that the 
provision of Dayton debarring such people hum politi- 
cal office wffl be applied to the Serb “entity”. But 
whether this really happens depends on the political 
momentum and on how far the broader Sob commu- 
nity feels confidence in its future. 

The government mood in Sarajevo is divided between 
those who think that it may just work, and those who 
believe that anyway they wiB be better prepared for the 
next round of fighting. This either-or approach is 
foreshadowed , in the Dayton agreement, which pre- 
scribes first an arms-reduction scheme with the co- 
operation of all sides and then — if that fails — the 
arming and training of the Bosnian government forces. ] 
Here the timetable imposes a further constraint If after 
180 days the first objective is not achieved, would there 
then be a rushed rearm amament programme and would 
it be conducted openly by the Americans or (as some US 
sources are suggesting) through intermediaries? Either 
way this will hardly encourage a happy atmosphere In 
which to conduct elections and build new federal 
Bosnian bodies. 

The peace process should not mark time but it will 
surely need more of it rather than less. Merely assert- 
ing, as the Defence Secretary did last week, that the job 
will be done is no answer to a problem which needs 
thinking through. It is hard to believe that the imple- 
mentation force can withdraw within a year without 
severely jolting whatever delicate balance has been 
achieved. Someone will have to stay on under some hat 
or other: could it even be a blue beret again? 


Royal moments 

Share a care with the Princess 

THE LATEST TWIST in The Windsors, the soap opera 
that is gripping a nation, is in some respects the most 
astonishing. Princess Diana has chosen to follow up her 
ground breaking Panorama interview by talking exclu- 
sively to the News of the World — the first time that sbe 
has ever taken a newspaper into her confidence. The 
Story — Di; My Secret Nights As An Angel — was a 
touching one t elling how, as many as three times a 
week, the Princess of Wales is in the habit of slipping 
out under the cover of darkness to make four-hour 
incognito mercy missions to London hospitals. 

It was a tale to warm the most republican cockles and 
it seems almost curmudgeonly to query, as some have 
done, any aspect of the interview. Its origins were 
clearly explained by a helpful background article on the 
inside pages of yesterday’s News of the World. It 
appears that two of the paper’s photographers chanced 
upon the princess as they were hanging about outside 
the exclusive BiMal Clinic in west London just after 
midnight on Wednesday. One photographer was quoted 
as saying: “She was fine as soon as she knew which 

paper we were from.” . 

It must, indeed, have come as a relief to t he pr incess 
to know that she had been snapped by the News of the 
World rather than, say, the Financial Times or The 
Wall Street Journal Realising that she was ui safe 
hands, she asked to be put through on the photogra- 
phers’ mobile phone to the News of the World s royal 
correspondent, Mr Clive Goodman. As hick would have 
it she caught Mr Goodman at home, his feet up on ms 
desk. What more natural opportunity to spend 20 
minutes briefing him about her nocturnal work secretly 
visiting critically ill people? Doctors who question the 
efficacy of timing the visits for the early hours erf the 
morning will be reassured by the princess s explana- 
tion: the over-riding need for secrecy. Such is her 
mastery of disguise that many patients even to this day , 
are apparently unaware of the royal nature of their 
midnight visitation. _ T , 

The timing of the interview left the News of the World i 
precious little time — barely three days — in which to ( 
uncover a single patient who has been the recipient of a 
midnight mercy visit from the princess. Yesterday it 
offered hard cash to any patient or nurse with testi- 
mony of a “special moment" shared with the princess 
on the wards of London's hospitals. The Guardian, too, 
feels it owes it to its readers to publish first hand 
evidence of the princess's caring work. Though we 
cannot offer cadi we can offer a sympathetic ear. Write 
in with your tales, dearly marking the envelope 
"Caring Angel." 
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Care of the 
community 

W HEN Jonathan Sacks 
(Face to Faith, December 
2) repeats his general defence 
of the community, he ac- 
knowledges that everyone 
else does so too. but when he 
becomes specific he suffers 
several lapses of memory. 

He accuses “liberal individ- 
ualism" of nwdprmining the 
institutions which encourage 
the community, but conve- 
niently forgets that liberal In- 
dividualism built a society in 
which Jews can participate 
fully and in which a Jewish 
rabbi can pontificate to a non- 
Jewlsh audience. 

He proclaims tha t “Juda- 
ism is classically a religion of 
community'', quotes Bible 
stories showing the good side 
of the family, and praises the 
Jewish sense of community, 
but conveniently forgets that 
Jews who have made signifi- 
cant achievements in and 
contributions to society have 
usually abandoned the Jew- 
ish religion and frequently 
the Jewish community; that 
there are also Bible stories 
showing the bad side of the 
family (treachery and oppres- 
sion, concubines and harlots, 
slavery and sacrifice), and 
that the Jewish sense of com- 
munity involves not only loy- 
alty to insiders but hostility 
to outsiders. 

Anna Freeman. 

Hartwell Grove, 

Leighton Buzzard, 
Bedfordshire. 

O N the one hand. Rabbi 
Sacks appeals for more 
community, reciprocity and 
moral obligation, while on the 
other, he commits a clear act 
of discrimination by claiming 
for the children of Sarah an 
unconditional dominance in 
the scheme of things, in con- 
tradistinction to the note- 
worthy example set by Moses, 
the law-giver, through his 
happy marriage to Zlpporah, 
an Arab girL 
David M Pfdcock. 

Leader, Islamic Party 
of Britain, 

PO Box 844, Old brook, 

Milton Keynes MK6 2YI. 

T HE concept of community 
is poorly understood. One 
definition encompasses the 
inhabitants of a geographical 
area. However, such a com- 
munity cannot survive if it 
excludes some from the bene- 
fits and responsibilities it 
confers. History is littered 
with with shattered examples 
of such faulty communities. 
Ken Palmerton. 

Eaves Avenue, 

Hebden Bridge, 

West Yorkshire HX7 6DJ. 


Judges and the judged 


I N A democracy, politicians 
should be at liberty to in- 
sult judges to a reasonable 
extent, and judges to de- 
nounce politicians in Govern- 
ment for abuse of their pow- 
ers under the law (Beware 
this abuse, December l). 

Parliament holds the ring 
and may from time to time, if 
they have a mandate to do so, 
change the law. The present 
Home Secretary has a man- 
date from the raving right of 
his party, and the Prime Min- 
ister panders to them. Lord 
Donaldson is right to be wor- 
ried. but has taken a danger- 
ously long time to realise that 
this government and its pre- 
decessor, constituted a men- 
ace to the nation. 

Mr Howard seeks manda- 
tory sentences. I suggest it 1s 
Car more vital that govern- 
ments should have a four- 
year mandatory sentence, 
less a year or two remission. 


to be deducted from their 
term of office should they by 
incompetence, malice, or 
madness, threaten the well 
being of the nation, as this 
government clearly now does. 
PC Edwards. 

Church Rd, 

Levens, 

Kendal. 

Cumbria LAS. 

IMfHILE no one condones 
WW "despotic government” 
this adage of an “indepen- 
dent” court acting in the pub- 
lic interest needs 
clarification. 

A constitutional crisis al- 
ready exists throughout the 
courts where lawyers (the ju- 
dicial breeding ground) have 
professional immunity in 
civil and criminal hearings 
which is nothing less than 
despotic. Last week's Lawyer 
reported that “Hie Court of 
Appeal has been accused of 


putting the Interests of file 
legal profession above the in- 
terests of justice”. By defini- 
tion, the courts weren't inde- 
pendent before Mr Howard 
took centre stage. 

EGSyms. 

36 Victoria Road, 

Barnet. Herts EN4 9 PE. 

L ORD Donaldson believes 
there is a danger to the 
individual from the Execu- 
tive's transfer of powers away 
from the Judiciary. But the 
individual needs to be pro- 
tected from the Judiciary, for 
the "American effect" seems 
to be developing here, a sys- 
tem where money and influ- 
ence determine the individ- 
ual's protection by the court 
The Judiciary are good at 
looking after themselves. 

Bob GoodalL 

8 Belmont Court. 

Belmont Hill, 

St Albans, Herts All 1RB. 


Test case 

R OBERT Jones (Letters, 
December 2) proposes a 
very dangerous way of keep- 
ing HIV test results confiden- 
tial. No-one should use the 
blood transfusion service as 
a way of finding out whether 
they have HIV, 

One of foe reasons why foe 
Aids epidemic is relatively 
well contained in the UK is 
the response of the blood 
transfusion service. All blood 
is screened for HTV, and 
people who wish to partici- 
pate in this altruistic act are 
dissuaded if they are at 
higher risk of acquiring HIV. 
This is essential as it takes 
three months from acquiring 
HIV until the blood test will 
show HIV-positive. Anyone 
who gives blood during this 
time will be introducing foe 
virus into a currently safe 
blood supply. 

If you want to know if you 
have acquired HIV, use foe 
services of a Genito-Urinary 
Medicine (GUM) clinic. Their 
services are bound by strict 
laws of confidentiality (you 
need not give your real 
name), and they will provide 
quality advice and counsel- 
ling to enable you to under- 
stand the implications of HIV 
testing. They are also best 
placed to help if the result is 
HIV-positive. Most impor- 
tantly. your KTV test will not 
place anyone else at risk. 
Robyn Goma. 

Head of Health Promotion, 
The Terrence Higgins Trust, 
32-54 Grays Inn Rd, 

London WC IX 8JU. 
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Lagos presents its best side 


AS I read Chris McGreaJ's 
/AbriUiant article (Nigeria 
aims for facelift with PR 
video, November 30), I could 
not help but wonder whether 
the bungl in g underlings who 
shot the video and misspelt 
General Ahacha's name as 
Abasha did it on purpose. In 


Yoruba. Abasba means pig- 
sty muck. Now what could be 
more appropriate to describe 
the General, his cohorts and 
the state to which they have 
reduced Nigeria? 

E Ayoola. 

Queen's Drive, 

London N4. 


Tax, facts and the poor 


W E ARE told (Letters. De- 
cember 2) that the future 
success of the economy de- 
pends on a highly educated 
workforce. Why should my 
newly graduated teacher 
daughter have to subsidise 
others' future profits through 
her student loan repayments? 
“Tax is the price we pay for 
civilisation" — progressive 
general direct taxation is 
more equitable than any of 
the current alternatives on 
Offer. 

JR Burns. 

20 Moorland Crescent, 

Poole, Dorset 


S UZANNE MOORE'S per- 
ceptive comments on the 
Budget (Fag-end economics 
puts price on principles, No- 
vember 30) must be corrected 
on erne point She says that 
tax is not an issue for the 
poorest members of society. 
The Conservatives have more 
than doubled VAT. At 17 W 
per cent it is a huge burden 
on the poor, particularly 
when buying such essential 
items as shoes and clothing. 
Philip Greig. 

Bridge Farm 
Hannington Wick. 

Swindon, Wiltshire SN6 7RX. 


Some sniper attacks on the 
Bosnia peace agreement 


T HE United States's effort 
in Bosnia is doomed to fail- 
ure. (Nato troops begin their 
race against Bosnia's winter. 
November 30) because as soon 
as there are a couple of Amer- 
ican casualties resulting from 
foe action of extremist Serb 
forces, holed up and fighting 
to the end In difficult terrain, 
scenes of hysterical bereaved 
mothers on US television will 
force a rapid about-turn in 
foreign policy. 

Because erf the scar of Viet- 
nam on foe national psyche, 
foe US Is incapable of fighting 
foreign wars unless they take 
zero casualties and are able to 
wipe out the enemy 
“cleanly”, using hi-tech air 
force bombing campaigns, in 
which their own personnel 
are never really threatened. 
Andrew McIntyre. 

Upper Flat. Ashdeen, 

Claredon Place. 

Dunblane, Scotland. 

I AM a 29-year-old student 
from Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina. and it makes me very 
upset to see that the Serbs 
from Ilidza. and some other 
suburbs of Sarajevo, are pro- 
testing that they are being 
forced to leave under the 
terms of foe peace agreement 


A Country Diary 


First, they ethnically 
cleansed tnriVa of Muslims 
and Croats at the beginning of 
the war. Secondly, the Bos- 
nian Federation supports a 
democratic Bosnia and Herze- 
govina where everyone 
should live together, not di- 
vided into cantons. It is im- 
possible to implement foe div- 
ision of this country because 
there will always be people of 
a minority who are unable to 
return to their home towns. 

That is the case with me. I 
come from foe eastern Herze- 
govinian town of Treblnje 
and, according to the agree- 
ment it “belongs" to the 
Serbs, who forced my friends 
and famil y out My ancestors 
lived there and I do not be- 
long anywhere else. 
AzraSaric. 

Wlrral Metropolitan College, 
Europa Boulevard, 

Conway Park, 

Birkenhead, 

Merseyside L41 4NT. 
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MULANJE, Malawi: One of 
the world's poorest nations, 
this country is dominated by 
Lake Malawi — foe third larg- 
est in Africa. About 100 kilo- 
metres beyond its southern 
shore and at the terminus of 
the Rift Valley stands the 
Mulanje Massif, our walking 
destination for five days. This 
spectacular block of granite 
erupts out of the plains and 
rises to a 3000-metre peak. 
Sapitwa, Malawi’s highest 
mountain and one of the tall- 
est in all southern Africa. Yet 
from our starting point 
amongst tea plantations, we 
could neither glimpse 
Sapitwa nor guess at condi- 
tions during our climb to the 
plateau. Initially we were 
troubled neither by the thick 
powdery dust the midday 
sun. nor the fact that our 
Malawian porters had 
warned of a four-hour climb 
(we actually took seven). Dur- 
ing our conversations with 
these men we learnt that their 
£2.50-a- day pay was more 
than that of their parents' 
weekly wages on the planta- 
tions we passed. They also 
informed us of the drought 
that overshadows Malawi and 


which seems so anomalous in 
a country with a freshwater 
lake foe size of Belgium. 
Gradually these conversa- 
tions dwindled with the in- 
creasing gradient, and once 
foe ascent had resolved into a 
few dozen weary steps punc- 
tuated by gasping halts, each 
of us seemed to occupy a soli- 
tary, airless capsule of pri- 
vate thought self-generated 
heat and the endless trochee 
of our own hearts. However, 
beneath these surface irrita- 
tions I could sense the under- 
lying feelings of well-being 
that accompany all successful 
mountain walks. Occasion- 
ally I would stop to observe 
the infinity of tawny plain 
stretching away below us or 
the opposite slope whose 
steepness and grandeur paral- 
leled foe one we climbed. 
When we reached the top an 
intense moonlight broke the 
forest canopy and I remember 
most clearly our descent to 
the only accessible stream 
since our departure. It was 
one of those rare (and glori- 
ous) moments in my Life when 
I truly understood the mean- 
ing of cold water. 

MARK COCKER 


Bloody and unbowed before a literary elite 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


L AST Wednesday eve- 
ning, I spent more than 
an hour in front of an 
hotel mirror. Only the 
first five minutes were wasted 
on vanity. But the fight for 
survival which followed was 
indirectly attributable to an 
unbecoming anxiety about my 
appearance. As I cleaned my 
teeth — and contemplated, 
with considerable pleasure, 
tiie talk which. I was to give 
that night on the inconsequen- 
tial English light essay — I 
noticed that ray hair needed 
cutting. Indeed it had grown 
to a length which would, years 
ago, have caused my tether to 
suggest that I should bur a 
violin. Rashly, I decided to 
risk an an to- trim with what 
King Gillette wrongly called a 
safety razor. Recalling the 
titles which made up G K 
Chesterton's Tremendous Tri- 
fles. 1 wondered if I should 


Hair”. So my mind wandered. 
Slashing away at the nape erf 
zny neck, I began to think of 
hay-making in Olde England 

— the sun glinting on the 
scythe blades in the Once and 
Future King and the man with 
flowers in his hat who led the 
line of reapers in Lark Rise to 
Candleford. Oft did the har- 
vest to my sickle yield. Then, I 
noticed what — through the 
steam — looked like a ruby 
earring hanging from my 
right lobe. Suddenly, foe jewel 
dropped into foe basin with a 
plop which confirmed the 
acoustic quality of the bath- 
room. Then a river of blood 
began to flow down my jaw 
and cascade on to my 
shoulder. The description is, 1 
of course, a grotesque exagger- 
ation made in unloving mem- 
ory of Enoch Powell 
It was then that I made my 
second error of foe evening. In i 
an effort to discover the extent I 
of ray injury, I bent my ear 
forward — thereby creating a 
remarkable replica of the 
opening scene from Psycho. 
My first concern was whether 
or not I could leave foe bath- 
room. if not in the state- in 


which I hoped to find it at 
least in a condition Which did 
not cause the chambermaid to 
telephone the local police. 
Then I recalled that, 55 min- 
utes later, 1 bad to address the 
book-loving people erf Swansea 
in the Welsh National Liter- 
ary Centre. In the spirit of foe 
evening, I started to wipe the 
mirror with toilet paper 
whilst I wondered, “Who 
would have thought foe old 
man to have so much blood in 

him ?" 

There are advantages on 
such potentially traumatic oc- 
casions to possessing a butter- 
fly mind. As I held a towel to 
foe side of my head with one 
hand and tried to divert water 
to the gory extremes of foe 
wash-hand basin with the 
other. I thought of similar 
catastrophes of which I had 
read. St Peter’s intemperate 
amputation I blocked out of 
my mind in case I was 
tempted to look to heaven and 
blasphemously enquire, 
“Where are You when I need 
You?" Although f recalled that 
Walpole went to war after a 
Spanish customs official tore 
foe ear off* an English sailor, I 


could not remember if the de- 
tached organ was sent home 
through the post or if I was 
confusing Captain Jenkins 
with Paul Getty H. I did, how- 
ever. recall a Conan Doyle 
short story — How Brigadier 
Gourd Lost His Left Lobe. 
The bold Napoleonic Hussar 
bad, when I read about him In 
my boyhood. Impressed me 
With his chivalrous willing- 


He said I looked 
as if I had been 
tagged for export 


ness to masquerade as an emi- 
gre noblewoman and accept 
.tiie punishment to which the 
barbaric Spaniards had con- 
demned her. As I watched the 
blood soaking into my collar, 
my admiration for the Briga- 
dier began to fade, It seems 
that, despite being packed 
with veins, the ear feels no 
pain. And Gerard did not have 
to speak to the literary elite of 
Wales, both bloody and 
unbowed. 



After three-quarters of an 
hour — with the damage lim- 
ited to a ruined shirt and a 
lavatory blocked with blood- 
stained toilet paper — I man- 
aged, if not to staunch the 
Qow, at least to reduce foe 
flood to a trickle. Venturing 
out of the bathroom, I cleverly 
telephoned reception with one 
hand and asked for sticking 
plaster. No doubt the lady who 
brought it was surprised that 
she was required to hand the 
plastic envelope through a two 
inch gap in the barely-opened 
door. Because I received her 
help without looking at the 
package -which sbe pressed 
into my outstretched hand, I 
did not notice that the dress- 
ing — jar from being flesh- 
coloured as I anticipated — 
was a violent, indeed fluores- 
cent, blue. 

My second telephone call 
produced a lecture tie on foe 
regulations governing the use 
of Elastoplast In hotels and 
restaurants as imposed on a 
reluctant catering trade by 
this deregulating government 
Medical dressings have to be 
of a colour which makes them 
instantly recognisable. That 


is, I agree, an admirable obli- 
gation when the bandaged cut, 
boil or blister is on the finger 
of a chef, cook or waiter. 
Diners are entitled to know if 
there is a Band Aid floating in 
their soup. But it was clear to 
me that when the rules were 
promulgated, the Department 
of Trade made no allowances 
for visiting lecturers at Welsh 
literary festivals who would 
have preferred to keep their 
self-inflicted wounds to 
themselves. 

On the platform of the 
Welsh National Literary Cen- 
tro, I sat uncomfortable and 
cross-legged, displaying only 
my left profile. But one per- 
ceptive member of the audi- 
ence noticed my gaudy appen- 
dage. He told me that I looked 
as ifl hadbeen tagged for ex- 
port “Silly,’’ I told him, “silly. 
That's what Milton called 
Such Sheep. He could not 
resist explaining that to foe 
poet the word did not mean 
foolish or stupid. I assured 
him that his etymology was 
impeccable but for some 
reason the more vulgar defini- 
tion of silly had immediately 
come into my mind. 

\ ; - 
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Motion of wealth, and who 
^^^want to hold on to 

Between hiccups, my bar 
companion introduced him - 
self as a lawyer and dairy 
owner jfcom Costa Rica, with 
a ™D from Harvard. The 
ranch, he said, with its 600 
head oflndo-Brazilian pedi- 
^ee cattle, had been worth 
about $7 million when it was 
seized. ‘Tve been c oming 
hwesince 1990 to try and get 
it back," he said. “I spend 
about four days a month here 

and each month it costs me 
around $600. Thigr took it for 
political revenge, just be- 
cause my grandfather was 
president.” Grandad — Ben- 
jamin SacasaLacayo — was 
president oftficaragoa for a 
few months during the unsta- 
ble years before the installa- 
tion of the Somoza dictator- 
ship in 1934. 

So what happened to the 
cows? “They ate them.” he 
said. ‘There was one stud 
bull that was worth $250,000. 
Those must have been the 
most expensive steaks in 
history." 

The Chamorro govern- 
ment, be complained, hail 
shown little sympathy for his 
case, despite the fact that the 
president’s son-in-law Anto- 
nio Lacayo — until recently 
the most powerfhl member of 
the cabinet— was his first 
cousin. “Every time I see him 
I say, ‘Why don't you give ns - 
our land back, you aon-of-a- 
bitch?’ He always says. The 
social cost would be so 
high’." About 15 percent of 
the ranch has been invaded 
by neighbouring peasants, 
complicating the issue. 


H 


AD he been a US citi- 
zen, my friend in the 
bar might have had 

better luck. Washington has 

made progress in resolving 
the property issue a condi- 
tion of bilateral aid, but only 
where frie owner holds a US 
passport Many of these ex- 
propriation victims only ac- 
quired their ci t iz ensh i p by 
virtue of having gone into ex- 
ile in Miami during the San- 
dinista era, but the US _ 
regards their n a tion ality at 
the time of the co nfiscati on as 
irrelevant „ _ 

Ambassador John Maisto 

says there are stiff over 1,100 
US-backed claims awaiting 
resolution, but that the pace 
has picked up a little under _ 
US pressure. <c In the whole ot 
last year they resolved 200 
cases.” be says, “and sofim 
this year they vedone 387. 

President Chamorro’s gov- 
ernment has promised to 
resolve all US dtoen claims 
before leaving office m 1S97, 
**and they’ve a ways togo 
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Something stirs in 
the cardiac ward 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 
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BABE getting used 
by now to those 
opinion polls in 
which school- 
children, asked who they 
would most like to be when 
they grow up, answer (for the 
boys) Richa r d Branson and 
(for the girls) Anita Roddick. 
If taken literally, this would 
mean that we are likely, in 20 
or 30 years from now, to be 
rather over-served for air- 
lines and cosmetics, but it is 
more likely that the young, 
raised in the awkward transi- 
tion between Thatcherism 
and Blairism, are espousing a 
kind of hippy capitalism, 
money made in brightly- 
coloured sweaters instead of 
suits. Mr Branson also seems 
to be emerging as the person 
most likely to top British 
opinion polls, for he has just 
won another. In an NOP sur- 
vey commissioned by the 
Sunday Times, he has been 
selected as the person who 
“most symbolises what Brit- 
ain is really like today". 

This was a rather odd poll, 
in which people were not In- 
vited to name the person who 


most symbolised Britain for 
them, but were asked 
whether a group of 18 named 
and pictured individuals 
were or were not nationally 
representative. The public 
view of the symbolic power of 
Rupert Murdoch, for example, 
might be interesting, but 
either NOP or the Sunday 
Times had decided that his 
mugshot would not be among 
those offered. 

Of the 18 celebrities tested, 
Richard Branson had a score 
'of 58, which means, according 
to the rules, that 79 per cent of 
respondents thought he sym- 
bolised modern Britain while 
21 per cent fait that he did not. 
Trevor McDonald was in 
second place with 39 (69.5 yes, 
30.5 no), followed by the Prin- 
cess of Wales. Tony Blair, Hie 
Queen, John Major, Will Car- 
ling and Noel Edmonds. 
Those were the only celebri- 
ties with positive scores. 
Among the negatives — cases 
where more thought they did 
not symbolise modern Britain 
t han that they did — were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Hugh Grant and Paula Yates. 

NOP have taken this result 
to fflMn that Britons think 
Branson is the kind of chap 
whose face should be on the 
banknotes, who might be 
president of a British repub- 
lic. who might travel as an 
unofficial ambassador for 
Britain to those areas of the 
map unclaimed by the Prin- 
cess of Wales, whose third 
place may well encourage her 
to become an international 


symbol rather than an inter- 
national ambassador. There 
will have been joy at Number 
10 over John Major's net 
score of 14 (57 yes, 43 no), his 
first overall approval rating 
for some years. 

Yet, even more than most, 
this survey demonstrates the 
dangers of opinion polls. NOP 
have asked a stupid question 
and produced the response 
which has long been colloqui- 
ally said to follow such an In- 
quiry. The problem is that the 
word “symbolise” Is entirely 
subjective. 

Richard Branson might pre- 
cisely symbolise modem Brit- 
ain both to a 14-year-old who 
wants to be rich but also hip 
in later life and to an 80-year- 
old fanner BOAC executive 
who thinks that the aviation 
business is being ruined by 
idiot-grinning showmen. The 
first “yes" would be compli- 
mentary; the second deroga- 
tory. Similarly, both an im- 
peccable liberal and a 
committed racist, both a 
proud West Indian and a fa- 
natical member of the 
National Front might in all 
sincerity reply that Trevor 
McDonald’s nightly presenta- 
tion of News At Ten symbol- 
ised for them what kind of 
country modem Britain was. 
Noel Edmonds's apparently 
positive score might equally 
result from hundreds of 
people thinking that his suc- 
cess sums up a country in 
which mediocrity is lionised. 
And — sorry. Number 10 — 
John Major's success could 


plausibly reflect a widespread 
view that his administration 
symbolised an age or political 
incompetence and sleaze. 

Indeed, in what may be 
regarded as the apotheosis of 
the art, NOP his come up 
with an opinion poll of which 
the result is itself entirely a 
matter of opinion. For this 
reason, the results of other 
sections of the same survey 
must be viewed with some 
scepticism, although at least 
in those cases more straight- 
forward questions were 
asked. It’s tentatively izrtrigu 
mg to learn that more than 
half of respondents (and two 
thirds of those under 25) no 
longer believe that Britain is 
‘'the best country in the 
world”. That statistic at least 
seems fitting after a week in 
which the President of the 
United States was required to 
reassure the United Kingdom 
that he still had some use for 
it. 

Happily, though, it turned 
out that one of NOR’S sup- 


NOP has come up 
with an opinion poll 
of which the result 
is Itself entirely a 
matter of opinion 


posed symbols of the new 
Britain was again in the news 
this weekend. The Princess of 
Wales has confirmed — in 
what was billed as an “inter- 
view” with the News of the 
World — that she spends up 
to four hours a night, three 
nights a week, at the bedsides 
of the seriously U1 or dying in 
London hospitals. What do 
these stories tell us about our 
symbols? 

The princess’s newspaper 
interview was the impromptu 
result, apparently, of her 
being sutprised outside a hos- 
pital during one of her visits. 
She makes clear that she 


regards these vigils in the in 
tensive care unit — to people 
with terminal this, terminal 
that, as she would doubtless 
put it — are part of the 
"work" she referred to in die 
Panorama programme. Ever 
the self-drama tiser, she wears 
white for these visits and. she 
says, “they come out of the 
operating theatre and come 
round alone I hold their 

hands, talk to them.” 

When the princess spoke on 
Panorama of becoming 
“queen of hearts”, we did not 
perhaps realise that she 
meant it quite so cardiologi 
rally . Some important ques- 
tions arise. Have the patients 
in question signed a consent 
form to her presence as part 
of the pre-operative proce- 
dures? Also, what is she say 
ingto them? Hie Princess, we 
know from the “Squidgy 
Tape” telephone call, fa a be- 
liever in reincarnation. You 
have to hope that she isn’t 
confusing people in their final 
hours, by murmuring things 
like; "You will see my next 
television interview, one way 
or another." 

Most worryingly, shouldn’t 
people in these delicate medi- 
cal conditions be avoiding 
shock? There is a much-used 
photograph of the princess 
kneeling beside a man who 
has collapsed In a cardiac 
ward she Is visiting. But. 
harsh though It Is to say it it 
«=*»Tng likely that the stress of 
meeting her may well have 
prompted the poor man’s 
relapse. I wonder how many 
doctors, particularly cardiolo- 
gists, would welcome a pa- 
tient coming round from 
major surgery to find the 
Princess of Wales as an unex- 
pected visitor. 

Incidentally, a report last 
week warned that more pa- 
tients were dying during post- 
operative recovery than ever 
before. You don’t t hink there 
could be any connection with 
the Princess of Wales’s sur- 
prise visits to the intensive 
care unit? What a symbol of 
the age that would be. 
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Michael Howard’s proposed 
Crime Bill will add to a welter of 
ill-thought-out, inconsistent 
legislation. No wonder the 
judges are angry, argues 
D A Thomas, Britain’s 
leading authority on sentencing 



The Judges 




AjN LEANEY was drink- 
ing a can of beer as he 
walked down a street A 
young student passing 

in the other direction 

brushed against him. knock- 
ing the beer can against his 

mouth. Leaney’s reaction was 
to stab the student to death. 
He was convicted of murder 
and the judge passed the, man- 
datory sentence of life impris- 
onment Unusually, the judge 
added a recommendation, 
made in open court that 
Leaney should serve at least 
20 years before being consid- 
ered for release. Leaney 
sought to appeal — not 
against the life sentence, but 
against the recommendatlOTL 
ta the Court of Appeal, the 
Lord Chief Justice. Lord 
Taylor, said that the Iaw.es it 
stood did not allow the Court 
of Appeal to hear his appeal. 
Refusing his 

Lord Taylor said that this 
situation was anomalous and 

required urgent attention by 

Parliament ' 

This attention was not long 
delayed. The Crimmal Appeal 
Bill' was passing through the 
House of Lords. ancTLord 
Ackner, a recenfiy . rettr^ 
Law Lord, moved an amend- 
ment to. allow such an appeaL 
His amendment was sup-, 
nnrted by Lord Taylor. .. the 
previous Lord Chief Justice 


Lord Lane, and a large num- 
ber of active or recently 
retired Law Lords. It was car- 
ried against the wishes of the 
Government When the Bill 
returned to the Commons, die 
amendment was debated 
again. Although two Lords 
Chief Justice with vast per- 
sonal experience of file sys- 
tem had described the failing s 
of the pasting procedure far 
deciding how long a convicted 
.murderer should stay in 
prison — Lord Lane said that 
it felled to meet the most 
basic requirements of justice 
— Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, considered that it 
was fair, open and sensible. 
The Government's supporters 
trooped through the lobbies 
and the amendment was 
removed- 

•This episode may turn out 
to have been the first skir- 
mish in what looks like be- 
coming a longer battle be- 
tween the judges and the 
Government over the future 
of sentencing legislation. 
When the Home Secretary an- 
nounced his plans for yet 
more s en tencing legislation 
at the Tory Party conference, 
the - Lord Chief Justice took 
the unprecedented step of 
criticising his proposals pub- 
licly and immediately. 
Michael Howard was not 
abashed — it was for minis- 
ters to propose laws. Parlia- 
ment to enact them and the 
judges to apply them. He is 
expected to publish more de- 
tails of his ideas in a new 
Crime Bill before the next 
election. Now Lord Donald- 
son; former Master of the 
Rolls, has joined in the con- 


troversy, arguing that How- 
ard’s proposals would raise 
constitutional issues. 

A major reason for judicial 
hostility to the proposal for 
more legislation on sentenc- 
ing is the large number of 
statutes that have been en- 
acted in the last few years. 
One lengthy and difficult 
Criminal Justice Act has fol- 
lowed another with hardly 
enough time for the ink to 
dry; as a result questions 
which were once relatively 
simple have become compli- 
cated to the point of incom- 
prehensibility. In June. Par- 
liament passed the Proceeds 
of Crime Act 1995; this is the 
sixth piece of legislation deal- 
ing with the confiscation of 
the assets of criminals to be 
passed within the last nine 
years. They are all complex 
and difficult; they are all dif- 
ferent in Important details; 
they are all in force at the 
same time, depending on the 
type of crime committed, the 
date when it happened, and 
the date on which the of- 
fender was arrested. The 
result is a virtually impene- 
trable maze of statutory pro- 
visions. 

Even when the Government 
wants courts to use a new 
form of sentence, it does not 
make it easy to do so. The 
centrepiece of the Criminal 
Justice and Public Order Act 
1994 was the introduction of 
secure training orders under 
which young offenders can be 
detained in secure training 
centres (which have not yet 
been built). If they are built, a 
court which tries to make an 
order will find it is required 
in doing so to make 10 dis- 
tinct statements in open court 
under five separate statutory 
provisions in the course of 
. paaaing sentence. 

Tfae diffic ulties of applying 
such legislation are not made 

any eagiar by the Speed With 

which it is changed. The 
Cr iminal Justice Act 1991 — 
hailed by then Home Office 
Minister John Patten as a 
landmark in the history of 
sentencing — was in force 
only a few months before 


some of its key provisions 
were repealed; more amend- 
ments were made to it by the 
1994 Act Often, the pressures 
under which Bills are pre- 
pared result in grave deficien- 
cies in the text of the legisla- 
tion, which in turn result In 
practical problems In court. 
The C rimin al Justice Act 1991 
allows a man convicted of a 
violent offence to be sen- 
tenced to a longer than nor- 
mal term of imprisonment; 
but Parliament has managed 
to define “violent offence” in 
such a way as to exclude from 
its scope a robbery in which 
the victim is threatened with 
a gun which is not fired, or 
the making of a threat to kill. 

Each of Michael Howard’s 
new proposals represents an- 
other reversal of legislation 
enacted by the present Gov- 
ernment within the last few 
years. The system of early 
release, which be described 
as allowing "half-time sen- 
tences for full-time crimes”, 
was put in place in October 
1992 under the Criminal Jus- 
tice Act 1991; the same Act 
repealed provisions of earlier 
laws which permitted judges 
to pass long sentences on per- 
sistent burglars and other of- 
fenders, which he now pro- 
poses to reintroduce in a 
different form. 


T! 


HE PROPOSAL which 
will be most politi- 
cally controversial is 
to require courts to 
impose mandatory life sen- 
tences on men convicted of 
rape after a previous convic- 
tion for the same offence. 
This has attracted much sup- 
port from the tabloid press, 
and the opposition of the Lord 
Chief Justice and Lord Don- 
aldson, on the ground that it 
takes away the sentencing 
judge's discretion. There is no 
doubt that the existing provi- 
sions for dealing with danger- 
ous sexual offenders — again, 
for the most part put in place 
by the present Government in 
the 1991 Act — are gravely 
deficient but no one with any 
experience of the problems of 
dealing with dangerous of- 


fenders could believe that 
mandatory life sentences for 
second-time rapists provide 
the answer. 

Experience of mandatory 
sentences in other jurisdic- 
tions shows that they invari- 
ably catch cases for which 
they were not intended, and 
lead to unjustified acquittals 
or down-grading of charges in 
other cases where the jury or 
the prosecutor consider the 
mandatory sentence unfair. 
Michael Howard’s proposed 
mandatory life sentence 
would not apply to many of 
the most dangerous sexual of- 
fenders — those who prey on 
young children and are 
rarely, for technical legal 
reasons, convicted of rape as 
opposed to indecent assault or 
some other sexual offence. 

There is no sound basis for 
the view that mandatory sen- 
tences would co ns t i t u te an in- 
fringement of some constitu- 
tional prerogative of the 
Judiciary to determine sen- 
tencing policy, or sentences 
in particular cases. 

Judicial discretion in sen- 
tencing did not assume any- 
like its modern role 
the mid-l9th century, 
and then only by historical 
accident All modem sentenc- 


ing takes place under statu- 
tory authority granted by 
Parliament 

Michael Howard Is correct 
to say that it is for Parliament 
to make the laws and far the 
Judiciary tO aknlnld M- ftom; 
but anyone familiar with the 
disastrous recent history of 
sentencing legislation, of 
which the fiasco <rf the Crimi- 
nal Justice Act 1991 is only a 
part would be bound to agree 
that before pressing ahead 
with yet more ill-thought-out 
ideas be would be wise to take 
careful account of the views 
of those who have had to pick 
up the pieces left by his prede- 
cessors’ mistakes. 


D A Thomas Is Reader In 
Criminal Justice at Cambridge 
University, editor of Current 
Sentencing Practice (Sweet and 
Maxwell) and author of 
textbooks on sentencing 


Lonesome fate 
for Israel’s 
voice of peace 



Paul Foot 


ERE'S a curious con- 
trast between the treat- 
ment and media atten- 
tion handed out to two men in 
prison in Israel. The first is 
Yigal Amir, who is accused of 
the assassination of the Prime 
Minister. Amir is continually 
being quoted in the media. 
Three times last month he 
was widely quoted spouting 
his extreme fanatical views in 
open court. 

Compare this to the treat- 
ment of Mordecai Vanunu. 
Vanunu has never killed or 
injured anyone. In 1986 he 
gave the Sunday Times docu- 
ments and photographs he 
had taken when he worked in 
a nuclear plant in Israel 
which proved beyond doubt 
that Israel was manufactur- 
ing nuclear weapons. This 
had been vigorously denied 
by the governments of Israel, 
the US and Britain. Not sur- 
prisingly. Andrew Neil, then 
editor of the Sunday Times, 
declared the story the biggest 
scoop of his career. 

Even before the story was 
published, an agent of M os- 
sad. Israel’s intelligence ser- 
vice. had tracked Vanunu 
down in London, seduced him 
into flying with her to Rome, 
where he was beaten uncon- 
scious, drugged, bound in 
chains and transported by sea 
to Israel. He was tried In 
secret for treason -and sent to 
prison for 18 years. At no time 
was he allowed to tell his 
story or explain why he acted 
as he did. When his brother 
Meir passed on to the media a 
message from Mordecai a 
warrant was issued for Mete’s 
arrest which still prevents 
him from returning home. A 
packed and lively meeting in 
London a couple of weeks ago, 
enthralled by some of the best 
entertainers in the country — 
most of them Jewish — heard 
that Vanunu's appeal against 
solitary confinement has 
been once again turned down; 
and that even the three miser- 
able concessions allowed him 
by the court — a personal 
computer, a telephone and 
removal of a grille which pre- 
vents him from seeing his 
visitors — have not yet been 
put into practice. 

HERE’S someone else who 
shouldn't be in prison. 
Michael Hickey will be 34 
next week. This grim anniver- 
sary means he has been in 
prison for the murder of 
newspaper boy Carl Bridge- 
water, which he didn't com- 
mit, for more than half his 
life. The judge at his 1979 
trial, Mr Justice Drake, sen- 
tenced him to be detained at 
Her Majesty’s pleasure, but 


set a “tariff" of 15 years. 
Michael should have been 
released two years ago, but 
the Home Office kept him In- 
side. on tiie fantastic grounds 
that he bad spent many of his 
years in a “secure” mental 
hospital Now’, at last, the Pa- 
role Board are considering 
his case. Indira Butcher from 
the board interviewed 
Michael in Gartree prison on 
October 17. He told her he was 
entirely innocent of the news- 
boy’s killing, as were the 
three men convicted with him 
— - his cousin Vincent Hickey, 
James Robinson and Pat Mol- 
loy. who died in prison in 
1981. Michael went on to say 
that his solicitor had advised 
him to try for parole and 
cam paign outside prison, but 
he had decided not to do so. 
He told Ms Butcher, in her 
words, "that submitting to 
the parole process would, in 
his eyes, amount to a loss of 
dignity". Indira Butcher was 
plainly impressed. “Mr 
Hickey appeared lucid and 
clear thinkin g and was very 
articulate,” she reported. 
Every year since 1986 I’ve 
asked readers to send Christ- 
mas cards to these three men. 
whose continued imprison- 
ment is a national disgrace. 

Michael is at Gartree, near 
Market Harborough. Leics; 
Vincent at Long Lartin, Eve- 
sham. Worcs: and Jimmy Rob- 
inson at Whitemoor, March, 
Cambs. If you don't know 
which cards to send, the 
Guardian's Steve Bell has done 
some brilliant and relevant 
ones which you can get (£5.99 
for 10) from the Bridgewater 
Four support group, 723 Pens- 
land Road. Birmingham 29. 

I THOUGHT Td caught the 
Financial Times printing one 
of those dreaded sentences 
where the word “not" is left 
out by mistake. In their report 
of the appeal of the Guinness 
Four, the FT recorded; “The 
four appellants claimed these 
documents showed that prac- 
tices similar to those at the 
heart of the Guinness affair 
were common in the City and 
that therefore they had been 
acting honestly”. “Not" been 
acting honestly, surely. But 
thpr> I r ealise d in amazement 
that these four convicted City 
gents had hired hordes erf the 
most expensive lawyers in the 
land to whine to the Court of 
Appeal: “Yes, we conspired 
together to push up the Guin- 
ness share price far above its 
true value, for which purpose 
we rigged invoices, offered 
each other indemnities and 
paid each other fantastic suc- 
cess fees — we did all these 
things, but now we find that 
others in the City were doing 
the same sort of thing with 
impunity. Please let us off, and 
give us our honours back." 
That was too much for the 
stomachs even of the judges at 
the Court of Appeal, so now 

the Gang cf Four are trooping 
off with their lawyers to 
Europe. Their slogan appears 
to be modelled cm that erf their 
heroine, M Thatcher. “You 
can’t buck the market, but you 
can jolly well rig it” 


Do you really 
need 50p more 
than he does? 
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50p a day won’t get you very (ai. But use n to 
sponsor a child in nee a and* could go a lot further than 
you ever though! possible 

Just Ei5 a month helps u9 provide clean watet 
health care, basic education, seeds and toots for Rowing 
bod . au The things that could made life better not just 
for one child, but everyone in the community 

In return, well send you a photo of the child you 
sponsor and regular progress reports from our field 
workers Vtu will reteme messages from the child and 
can write if you wish. That way. you not only gee your 
money working, you’ll feel really involved Could you 
honestly spend 50p any better? 

Please sponsor a child today. 

□rts, I muM ffea to ap"** « «±fld md mdoa of 1M cmSMkm. 

□MinothW OMGlysaM 

□l cnl sponsor a chfltf iffl* but Mdfltt ■ gift d: 

□ODD Q£E0 Q£5 flC 

QPI«*» ufld me tetter detiBi aboof sponsoring a efcild, 
orcafl: ffM6D 51073. 

Me etapetfOs pajsbfe to ACTKHAD. art! sard tr ACTOHAD. raBflSt 
asCftawtSonMelTHliBR run 
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10 OBITUARIES 


The Guardian Monday Deconibsr 4 1995 


Sydney Bailey 


Fighting war with peace 


S YDNEY BAILEY, 
who has died aged 
79. was an unoffi- 
cial. self-taught 
Quaker and diplo- 
mat He influenced for the 
better the many young men 
and ■.romen who worked for 
and with him — civil ser- 
vant*.. military personnel, 
and. m a prayer book phrase, 
“princes and governors. '* 

His activities were regu- 
lated by strong personal con- 
victions as to both content — 
he was a pacifist — and 
method He listened hard to 
aJJ positions and opinions, 
even the most uncongenial, 
worked unobtrusively in com- 
mittee. and his penetrating 
■ati tin s was based upon ex- 
haustive reading and a flypa- 
per memory. 

Sydney Bailey left school at 
15 for a series of electrical 
jobs He was a conscientious 


objector. He spent the second 
world war with the Friends 
Ambulance Unit, mainly in 
China, where he contracted 

bxlharzia. It was undiagnosed 
for many years, and left him 
Ps^anenUy dependent on 
sucks for walking and in 
recurrent pain. 

After the war, his vision of 
a new world order took him to 
the Quaker office at the 
united Nations in New York. 
Then came the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International 
Peace, and finally long em- 
ploy at the Joseph Rowntree 
Charitable Trust an appoint- 
ment which released him for 
academic, political and ecu- 
menical work — and, in the 
Quaker phrase, to “speak 
truth to power". 

Some members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends are primarily 
insiders. He was a friend 
through and through, and his 


belief was intrinsic to his 
work in secular organisa- 
tions, but Sydney Bailey 
worked more on the “out- 
side". His apprenticeship to 
extraordinarily lucid writing 
was with the one-time MP and 
broadcaster Stephen King- 
Hall on his newsletter. His 
talents for listening, produc- 
ing shrewd summaries and 
creative proposals developed 
within and around the UN. 

Ecumenically, his main 
work was with the interna- 
tional affa irs department — 

later division — of the British 
Council of Churches. Be- 
nignly tolerant of the proce- 
dures and protocols of church 
relations, he believed that a 
moral force based on princi- 
pled views could affect politi- 
cal situations for the better. 
He focused on such issues as 
disarmament, international 
development policies, apart- 


heid, ethical investment and 
the search for justice and 
peace for Arabs and Jews in 
the Middle East Throughout 
the seventies and eighties he 
was author or consultant for 
a stream of BCC pamphlets on 
such subjects. 

Four neat shelves by the 
fireside of his home in Finch- 
ley. north London, are 
stacked with Sydney’s books, 
most of them standard works 
on their subject. Corrections 
for a third edition of his book 
on the work of the UN Secu- 
rity Council were on his bed- 
side table during his last* ill- 
ness, through which his wife, 
Brenda, and children Martin 
and Marion, cared for him so 
lovingly. 

Sydney's last sustained 
writing was for the Swarth- 
more Lecture, published in 
1993 as Peace Is A Process. 
"Peace begins within,” he 


wrote in what is a summary 
of his ideals. “It is to be imple- 
mented within the family, in 
our [religious] meetings, in 
our work, is our own local- 
ities, and internationally. The 
task will never be done. Peace 
is a process to engage in, not a 

goal to be reached. 


Brian Duckworth 

Or John Hapgood writes: 

Sydney Bailey was a remark- 
able mixture of religious ide- 
alism and political realism. 
He spent most of his life try- 
ing to prevent, control and 
humanise war, while utterly 
realistic about the sad neces- 
sities of international poli- 
tics. Naturally antipathetic to 
the establishment, he worked 
alongside those in power, and 
gained their profound 
respect 

Our first meeting was char- 


acteristic. He invited me 'to 
lunch at the Gay Hussar res- 
taurant in Soho In 1976. to 
persuade me to become presi- 
dent of the Council On Chris- 
tian Approaches To Defence 
And Disarmament of which 
he was chairman. We compro- 
mised by eating in the House 
of Lords. Ulus began a friend- 
ship and working partnership 
which taught me much of 
what I know about politics 
and how to approach political 
issues with Christian integ- 
rity, and for which I have 
always been grateful. Sydney- 
had a remarkable capacity for 
mastering the complexities of 
a situation, while not allow- 
ing these to distort his Chris- 
tian insight or diminish his 
convictions. 

Some work we initiated in 
1988, on human rights and 
responsibilities in Britain 
and Ireland, is a good exam- 



ple of his skill in identifying a 
need, and bringing together a 
significant group of people to 
try to meet it The fact that 
the group included Mary Rob- 
inson. now president of Ire- 
land, and David Trimble, now 
leader of the Ulster Unionists, 
is evidence of his perceptive- 
ness and influence. The book 
produced by the group still 
has relevance as a Christian 
study of human rights, partic- 
ularly in Northern Ireland, 
and of how they can contrib- 
ute to peace. 

Sydney dreamt up a some- 
what more offbeat project just 
before the Gulf war, when we 
planned to go together to Iraq 
with a Islamic expert to see if 
there was any mileage in an 


Sydney Bailey - - ®nngmc 
life to the Quaker ideal of 
speaking “truth to power* 


appeal to Muslin principles; 

Unfortunately, or perhaps for- 
tunately, the expedition was 
aborted at Heathrow when 
his high-level Middle East 
contact (Sydney had acted as 
adviser to some remarkable 
people) telephoned to call it - 
off. It isa measure of the trust 
he inspired flat the plan was 

conceived at all 

Jonathan Swift wrote: We 
have just enough religion to 
make us hate, but not enough 
to m ake us love one another.” 
Sydney Bailey’s religion faced 
that hatred realistically, and 
proved that Swift was wrong. _ 
He was one of those quiet, * 
self-effacing, yet powerful * 
people who give faith a good 
name. 


Sydney Dawson Bailey, pacifist 
and campaigner, bom 
September 1, 1916; cied 
November 26, 1995 


Jimmy Jewel 


Wisdom after 
laughter 


W HEN ONE consid- 
ers that the work 
of Jewel and War- 
riss, the most pop- 
ular British double-act of the 
193te and 1940s. was almost 
wholly lacking in any kind of 
subtlety, it is a little surpris- 
ing that the team's funny half, 
Jimmy Jewel who died last 
night on the eve of his 83rd 
birthday, should have ended 
his career in a glorious Indian 
summer as one of the subtlest 
and most instinctive charac- 
ter actors on stage or 
television. 

The transformation was all 
the more remarkable because 
Jewel worked on a small can- 
vas. He never modified his 
broad Sheffield accent and 
usually restricted his make-up 
to a singularly unconvincing 
toupee, which sal defiantly 
jaunty, atop a sad, creviced 
face. Yet within these limita- 
tions he created a gallery of 
characterisations — from the 
broadly farcical to the almost 
tragically poignant —of aston- 
ishing range. 

Perhaps the kindest thing 
that can be said of Jimmy 
Jewel and Ben Warriss is that 
the act was right for the for- 
ties. The charming whimsy of 
Laurel and Hardy had been 
supplanted in America by the 
workmanlike Abbott and Cos- 
tello In England this trend 
was reflected in the declining 
popularity of teams like Flana- 
gan and Allen — where, be- 
hind the jokes, there was a 
genu me warmth between the 
performers. In this atmo- 
sphere the brash, rather mali- 
cious style of Jewel and War- 
riss flourished. Ben was a 
conventional straight man: 
supercilious, mocking, pomp- 
ous. Jimmy, quite simply, 
came over as a mental defec- 


tive, too dim to even display 
the saving graces of cunning 
and street-wise sharpness that 
marked Lou Costello. 

Jewel worked with his 
tether, a well-known York- 
shire comedian, from the age 
of 10. After a 1925 Camden 
Town music-hall appearance, 
he worked as a solo comic 
until he teamed with his 
cousin Ben. Their break came 
when they scored a huge hit at 
the comedian's graveyard, the 
Glasgow Empire. 

Moss Empires, which had 
previously dispensed with 
their services, offered a new 
contract at three times their 
usual money. They were now 
the leading double-act star- 
ring in two London Palladium 
revues and in 1946 topping the 
Royal Variety Performance 
bill 

T hey also moved into 
radio with the vastly 
popular Up The Pole, 
later transferring with 
ease to television variety. But 
by the sixties a warmer, more 
intimate humour was creep- 
ing in. Morecaxnbe and Wise 
stepped forward. Jewel and 
Warriss became yesterday's 
men. Jimmy and Ben played 
the northern dubs, but in 1967 
split up — with some acri- 
mony. Ben went into business 
and Jewel into television as a 
comedy actor, first with Hylda 
Baker in Nearest And Dearest 
and then in Spring And 
Autumn. 

It became apparent that be 
was altogether a more com- 
plex man than Ills previous 
work suggested, but a plat- 
form for his talents only came 
when he starred as Eddie 
Waters, an old ex-pro who 
runs a training school for 
would-be comics, in Trevor 


Griffiths’s hugely successful 
1975 play Comedians. It 
opened at the Nottingham 
Playhouse and transferred to 
the West End in 1976. After 
this his best TV work followed 
— notably as the old music 
hall star in Funny Man. a 
series he co-devised which 
drew on his own youth. 

If this tribute seems a little 
harsh on the Jewel and War- 
riss years, there is a reason — 
and one even more basic than 
the feet that Jewel himself 
judged his professional life 
harshly. 1 was at the final 
dress rehearsal of Comedians 
and Trevor Griffiths and l 
watched with apprehension as 
Jimmy psyched himself into 
the part — not without first 
threatening to walk out as the 
penny finally dropped about 
the nature of the play. 

Like a real trouper, he had 
learned his lines parrot-fash- 
ion, and had. only at that late 
stage, realised the implica- 
tions of what in Griffiths's 
words, he had to tell the audi- 
ence not only about comedy in 
general but specifically about 
the harshness and abrasive- 
ness of a team such as Jewel 
and Warriss, with its implicit 
reliance on mental 
retardation. 

"A joke that feeds on igno- 
rance starves its audience.” 
he said as Eddie Waters. “We 
have the choice. We can say 
something or we can say 
nothing. Not everything true 
is funny and not everything 
funny Is true. Most comics 
feed prejudice and fear and 
blinkered vision but the best 
ones, the best ones . . . Illumi- 
nate them, make them seem 
clearer to see, easier to deal 
with. We've got to make 
people laugh until they cry. 
Cry. Till they find their pain 
and their beauty. Comedy is 
medicine. Not coloured 
sweeties to rot their teeth 
with." 

Jimmy Jewel made his 
choices. And. if he said little 
as the dim half of Jewel and 
Warriss. he said plenty later. 


Stephen Dixon, 


Jimmy Jewel, comedian, bom 
December 4, 1912; died Decem- 
bers. 1995 



Jewels in the crown . - - Jimmy in bright and downcast mood, with hats to match 



Letters 


J E H Spend writes: Romano 
Brltish archaeologist Eric 
I Birley (obituary, November 
31) had a life-long interest in 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall his 
adopted Durham college. But 
for the fact that he served as 
its vice-master, and. from 
1948 to 1955, as its master, the 
, college would have been 
merged with University Col- 
lege Durham in 1947. The col- 
lege became a pattern of colle- 
I giate life, soon followed by 
other colleges at Durham. Bir- 
ley displayed a continuing in- 
terest in his former students, 
and indeed to all students of 
Roman Britain, which I for 
one, shall not forget 

Chris Johnston writes: 1 came 
into contact with Julian 
Hough ( obituary , November 
15) as Yat Malmgren's assis- 
tant at the Drama Centre. 
Chalk Farm, where he acted 
as the natural torch-bearer of 
ideas that had come down 
through Yat from Rudolf La- 
ban. His perceptions about 
movement psychology 
bridged both Labanite orth- 
doxy and a natural student 
hunger for subversion and 
fun. Julian cultivated in me a 
real sense that-, the? Idea of 
alternative approaches to 
theatre-making could have in- 
tegrity as well as youthful 
defiance. 


Doctor’s delight 


R obert weiiesiey 
Cole, who has died 
aged 88, was in- 
tensely proud of his 
people, the Erlo, once 
known as Creoles, of Sierra 
Leone. And he exemplified 
their best traditions. 

He was born in Freetown 
where his civil engineer 
tether had charge of the 
Freetown waterworks. In 
Kossoh Town Boy, pub- 
lished in 1960, he gave a 
charming account of the 
Krio culture and of an up- 
bringing in which affection 
was blended with strictly- 
enforced rules of conduct. It 
instilled the independence 
of mind and integrity that 
marked him throughout his 
life, and a discipline that en- 
abled him to pass with dis- 
tinction every exam he 
took. 

From Sierra Leone Gram- 
mar School be went to 
Fourah Bay College — then 
affiliated to Durham Uni- 
versity — and took a gen- 
eral arts degree and a Lon- 
don external honours 
degree in philosophy. In 
1928 he came to this 
country and where, after a 
distinguished student 


career, he qualified in medi- 
cine in Newcastle. 

Service in British West 
Africa was strictly strati- 
fied by race. Only doctors of 
European descent were 
allowed to join the medical 
service. African doctors 
were categorised as “native 
medical officers", with 
lower salaries and a hierar- 
chy which ensured that no 
African, however well-qual- 
ified, could give an order to 
a white doctor. 

This Wellesley Cole would 
not tolerate. So he set up a 
flourishing general practice 
on Newcastle’s outskirts 
and continued his medical 
studies. He had already 
married an English woman, 
Anna Brodie, and together 
they played a large part In 
the local community, partic- 
ularly in the Anglican 
Church to which, as a de- 
voted chorister, he was at- 
tached all his life. 

At the outbreak of the 
second world war Wellesley 
Cole volunteered as a medi- 
cal officer but was again de- 
barred as not being of “pare 
European descent”. He was, 
however, coopted on to var- 
ious Colonial Office com- 


mittees, joined the Colonial 
Fabian Bureau and made a 
tonr of British West Africa, 
sponsored by the Colonial 
Office- 

In 1950 he settled in Not- 
tingham as a opththalmic 
surgeon and was married 
Amy Hotobah-Dnring, a 
member of a distinguished 
Freetown family, by whom 
he bad two sons and two 
daughters. In 1962 be be- 
came senior surgeon 
specialist at University Col- 
lege Hospital, Ibadan, and 
remained in West Africa, in 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 
until 1974 when be 
returned to England, con- 
tinuing in medical practice 
until retirement in 1981. 

Kossoh Town Boy gained 
a wide readership, being 
selected as a set text by the 
West African Examinations 
Council, and has been con- 
stantly reprinted. Welles- 
ley Cole took up oil painting 
and, wanting to build a 
home in Freetown, turned 
architect, and. aided by a 
builder and workmen, con- 
structed a 20-room 
mansion. 

Back in Britain be be- 
came embroiled in a long 


dispute with the authorities 
over his status as a British 
subject which vexed his 
later years. But he refused 
to become embittered, and 
embarked on writing bis 
memoirs. An Innocent In 
Britain. 

Realising that no com- 
mercial publisher would 
take a volume on the scale 
he wanted, he published it 
himself in 1988 — a wonder- 
ful, idiosyncratic record or 
his life, illustrated with fac- 
simile letters and photo- 
graphs, accompanied by a 
philosophical essay, and the 
words and music of his — 
unsuccessful — entry for Si- 
erra LetiUe's national 
anthem competition, a com- 
position he enjoyed singing 
to his friends. 

The book shines with the 
enjoyment of life which sus- 
tained him, and the sense 
that be bad steadfastly 
maintained the traditions of 
his family, and his people. 


Birthdays 


RauT Boesel racing driver, 
i 38; Joan Brady, novelist, 56; 
| Jeff Bridges, actor, 46; An- 
gela Browning, MP, junior 
agriculture minister, 49: 
Horst Buchholz. actor. 63; 
Ann Christopher, sculptor, 
48; Ronnie Corbett, come- 
i dian. 65; Hywel Davies, 
jockey, 39; Admiral Sir 
j David Dobson, chief of staff 
to Commander. Allied Naval 
Forces, Southern Europe, 57; 
Deanna Durbin, actress, 74; 
Jim Hall, jazz guitarist 65; 
Nigel Heslop, rugby player, 
32; Anke Huber, tennis 
player, 21; Gemma Jones, ac- 
tress. 53; Pamela Matthews, 

| former principal, Westfield 
College, 81; Yvonne Minton, 
mezzo-soprano. 57; Lord Mor- 
ris of Castle Morris, chair- 
man. Prince of Wales's Insti- 
I tute of Architects, 65; A L 
Rowse, historian, 92; Pamela 
i Stephenson, actress, 45; The 
Rev Prof Cecil Weir, Semitic 
I languages scholar, 98. 


Death Notices 

BRUETON. Itarjr, tn«fl Lucie) died in Car- 
diff on November 28th 1BB5 aged 80. 
Toaefwr. tutor, paychumc aoctai worter, 


researcher, mapfrer, seeker for fustics and 
•• Low 


freedom, organiser, questioner 
of Bay: manor of Thao. 


Christopher Pyfe 


Robert Benjamin Ageh Welles- 
ley Cole, doctor and writer, born 
March 11 . 1907 ; died October 35, 
1995 


-oved wife 

-■ j— ,. ■ — — grandmother of 

Rebecca and Camilla, comrade. eoUeaautr. 
and friend lo a multitude. Friends and fam- 
ily are wefcofne at Iter butty, winch win be 
without funeral ceremony, ai UanWian 
Cemetery at 1 15pm on Friday December 
8Ur. and afterwards at the house. 

■To place you announcement telephone 
am fit aaaa 


Jackdaw 





Trust fun 

ALL MY friends from school 
went straight off to university, 
but I don'tfeel left behind — 
none of them do any work 
there anyway. One friend 
hasn't been to a single lecture 
in two years. I’ve got no money 
— that’s why I'm not batting 
round the world like Old Eton- 
ians or going to Emporium 
with the Stoanes. I used to go 
to endless nightclubs. Heaven 
was the best, under the arches 
of Charing Cross. We started 
going there when we were 17 
and just used to get off our 
feces. It was Ecstasy then, but 
now they do everything. 

My parents stopped giving 
me money when I was 18; that 


makes joining in a bit difficult 
now. At least no one cares 
what you wear. I pick up eth- 
nic stuff at PortobeBo fora 
fiver. 

LIVING at home is more com- 
fortable and much cheaper. 
Some of my friends have their 

own flats paid for by the DSS 

but they usually only pay for 
the people with babies. Mon- 
ey’s always a problem. West 
Country people are all on the 

dole, but most of the students 
get help from their 

parents. I spend a lot on 

clothes: designer labels are 
obligatory, especially Armani 
and Dolce &Gabbana. We all 

wear classic old-school train- 
ers, usually Adidas and Puma. 

Money goes quickly in the 
dubs. We drink Guinness out 
ofthe bottle just to prove we 
can afford it The girls drink 
Archers Ipeadi schnapps}and 
lemonade or tequila. Es and 

. . AHA V +» 
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pending on its potency. Char-: 
lie's a popular dub drug, but 
that costs even more — £55 per 
gram. No one takes smack; it's 
too addictive. We all smoke 
massive amounts of cannabis 


in bongs — it makes you tired. 
Everyone's got some, even 
some ofthe parents. Other- 
wise it's just Marlboro Lights. 
The smartest restaurant I go 
to is McDonald's. 

I DECIDED early on that I 
didn't want to run with the 
careerists ... I suppose that 
Tm a capitalist at heart to the 
extent that Td like a little more 

than my trust fund provides 
and I read the Financial 
Times. But my social con- 
science is my driving force. 

Tm often provoked — the 
causes are pretty arbitrary. 
You shouldn't lose interest in 
the outside world —therein 
madness lies, 

I don’t go to nightclubs 
much now, especially since 
cutting down on drugs. Its 

funny reaching 2L I'm still 

nocturnal but I think Fve 
straightened out a bit I try to 
read the odd contemporary 
novel just to remind myself 
that Tm in the 21th century, 
however ghastly it may be. 
Contributions from Leo Mon- 
teiro de Borros, Timothy and 
James lo Harper's & Queen 's 
sunny of their very own youth 
movement, the Underwohxs. 


A short tale 

ISSUE No 42 of Der Spiegel of 
18 October 1993 carries a 
repeal about discussions that 
have dragged on for the past 
two years in the European 
Committee for Standardisa- 
tion (CEN) roncerningEN600, 
the European standard for 
condoms. On the basis of the 
results of recent research by a 
London hospital published a 
short while ago in the British 
Medical Journal to which Der 
Spiegel refers in its article, the 
UK is challenging a compro- 
mise reached on the average 
length of the sexual organ of 
the European male put at 
17cm. with an average diame- 
ter of 5,6cm, claiming that this 
is inadequate in the case of the 
British population- 
Would the Commission not 
agree that in view ofthe sensi- 
tivities aroused with regard to 
determining the average 
length of the sexual organ of 
the European mate, consider- 
ation should be given to set- 
tling the matter by applying 
the subsidiarity principle or 
by drawing up a European 
Charter On Condoms, under 
which member states would, if 


necessary, be able to grant der- 
ogations in respect ofthe sta- 
tistical averages of 17cm for 
the length and 5.6cm for the 
diameter ofthe male member? 
Subsidiarity, standardisation, 
set aside, it all makes sense. 
From a mitten question submit- 
ted to the European Commission 
by Nel van Dtjk. Thanks to Wil- 
liam Valk. 

Extra fat 

I THOUGHT I was over it Fat 
Girl was going to be a celebra- 
tion of fiat dykes, a place to see 
ourselves in print, a place to 
bitch and moan, a place to or- 
ganise But nobody told me 

what it would really belike; 
that Fd have to look at myself 
in ways I bad never imagined, 
deal with feelings I didn't even 
know existed. There was no 
sign saying Warning: Deep 
Shit Ahead. Perhaps some 
part of me knew, but I dove in 
head first, deludingmyself 
enough to do so innocently. 

My eyes opened as the col- 
lective struggled to define fet 

How rauH we determine who 

was fat enough to be part ofTht 
Girl? . . . Everyone had feel- 
ings about it, most of us held 


back. I was afraid to admit I 
thought the line started with 
me, afraid to think about my 
place in the Cat spectrum. If 
women much smaller than me 
are fat what does that make 
me? Super fet? No. the proper 
euphemism is "supersized,” 1 
discovered. And wtiat the hell 
is the line for that? Who's de- 
ciding anyway? I started feel- 
inglike there was no way 
someone who weighed a hun- 
dred pounds less than me 



Harper’s . . . young wolves 


could possibly share my expe- 
rience of being fet If they 
claimed the label for them- 
selves my feelings were being 
invalidated, my experience 
being whitewashed. “Hey, I 
want control over my own 
identity. And yours, too. so you 
don’t knock over the walls sur- 
rounding my fragile sense of 
self” Ick. What a scared and 
nasty me I discovered- The 
whole process continues to be 
painftiL 

Fat Truth by Max Airborne in 
the on-line lesbian sine. Fat Girl 
(httpJ/immfiztgirLcomJ). 

I believe! 

WHAT Inspiration and en- 
couragement can we obtain 
from the TolpudcQe Martyrs 
and their foith In tackling the 
great evils of their day: mass 
unemployment, the moral 
rootlessness and growing 
alienation among the young, 
and the suffering of so many in 
the developing world? The 
Christian Churchhas recently 
shone some light on the path 
out of the present morass. It 
has been said that it is the 
Church's best kept secret, 
which is surprising; sincoits 


major advocate is tile Pope, 
whose two social encyclicals 
have received . . . fulsome sup- 
port . . . The approach ofthe 
encyclicals is strong and radi- 
cal It identifies the weak- 
nesses and failures of capital- 
ism and the free market. A 
healthy society requires free 
choice of decently-paid work. 

It requires that the market 
should be controlled by the 
forces of society and that the 
state should guarantee that the 
basic needs ofthe whole soci- 
ety are satisfied. I believe that 
the gospels, as interpreted in 
the Christian Church's social 
teaching, give guidance 
essential to confronting the 

challenges of our day and de- 
feating them. 

TOC General Secretary John 
Monks, writing in the 
Christian Socialist, reveals 
some influential Jnends. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. B- 
rmiljQckdaw&suardian- 
rxLidc^jaxGm-71343$6; Jack- 
daw, The Guardian, 119 
Farrtogebn Road. London 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan Giaister 
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THE ECONOMICS PAGE 11 


mania 


won’t put UK 
in tigers’ den 



Larry Elliott 


B ritain i S the 
groupie of the eco- 
nomic world, never 
hissing a chance to 
chase after the lat- 

SS* “■ - 

T V th ^ twny-bop- 
5 change. Yesterday's 
object of desire quickly be- 
romes todays boring old fart 
So it is with Germany, now 
viewed with all the distaste 
reserved by the pop world’s 
cognoscenti for the dinosaur 
bands of the 1970s. 

The new craze is the fast- 
growing economies of the Far 
East. Ministers rarely make a 
speech without at least one 
sentence in which the words 
"dynamic", “tiger”, “global 
market place” and "fierce in- 
ternational competition' 1 are 
pieced together into one glori- 
ous cliche. 

Britain, it is argued, could 
be like Hong Kong (the 
favourite role model of the 
new right) provided it turns 
its back on the European 
model. Low inflation, a reduc- 
tion in the size of the state, 
balanced budgets, inward in- 
vestment. de-unionisation 
and vigorous Asian-style en- 
trepreneurship are what it 
mV take to become a "dy- 
namic player in the next cen- 
tury's ever-more competitive 
. . etc. etc, etc. 

Yet if Hong Kong has really 


cracked it — as commenta* 
tors such as Lord Rees-Mogg 
— why is the right so 
urtent on keeping out all but a 
tiny proportion of these Brit- 
ish citizens when China takes 
over the colony in 18 months' 
tune? 

And if Hong Kong and the 
other dynamic Asian econo- 
mies (DAEs) are to be Brit- 
sms role models, should we 
not accept that their approach 
to economic management is 
somewhat different to that 
propounded at the monthly 
meetings between Governor 
and Chancellor? 

For a start, rulers of the 
DAEs have intervened more 
heavily than policy-makers 
here care to admit, directing 
investment into sectors of 
high growth rather than let- 
ting the market decide, and 
spending considerably more 
of their national wealth than 
we do. 

More significantly, the 
DAEs seem to pay no heed to 
the orthodox view that low in- 
flation is the sine qua non of 
faster growth, and turn the 
notion on its head so that low 
inflation is seen as the reward 1 
for building a vibrant, fast-ex- 
panding economy. 

Where Lord Rees-Mogg and 
his like are right is that Brit- 
ain does have an affinity with 
the DAEs, because alter the 
three recessions of the past 20 
years it is. in industrial terms 
at least, a developing country. 

That's what all the inward 
investment is about. The 
question is whether it is feasi- 
ble to enjoy the rapid expan- 
sion of a developing country 
while hitting an inflation tar- 
get of 2.5 per cent The answer 
is almost certainty not Japan 
certainly couldn’t manage 
this feat in the sixties, and 
Britain almost certainly can- 
not now. ’ 

The lessons of Japan's expe- 
rience seem to have been lost 


on the UK. According to the 
Budget Red Book, the Govern- 
ment’s objective is “to pro- 
mote sustained economic 
growth and rising prosperity” 
— a statement which may 
comes as news to most people. 
But the means of achieving 
this is through a mix of mone- 
tary and fiscal policies aimed 
at “maintaining low inflation 
on a permanent basis and 
sound public finances”. 

Kenneth Clarke underlined 
this point on Friday when be 
told the Conservative Party 
women’s conference that in- 
flation should always be be- 
low 2.5 per cent, a significant 
hardening of the formula es- 
poused in last year’s Mansion 
House speech, where there 
was a recognition that aiming 
for 2.5 per cent should keep It 
in a range of 1-4 per cent 

Whether this was the Chan- 
cellor trying to keep the mar , 
kets guessing about a base- 
rate cut on December 13 is 
hard to say. 

One hopes that it was 
merely an exercise in muscle- 
flexing rather than an indica- 
tion that Mr Clarke has 
bought into Treasury and 
Bank of England orthodoxy. | 



T HE constant refrain 
of the Governor of 
the Bank of England 
stresses not only that 

lOW inflation is the 
key to higher growth but also 
that any backsliding on con- i 
trol of prices will lead to 
lower growth. Yet it relies 
heavily on the experience of 
hyperinflation in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and some 
research has suggested there 
is no link between inflation 
and growth. 

Malaysia, for example, has 
been suffering, if that’s the 
right word, levels of inflation 
that the UK authorities would 
consider dangerous — 3.6 per 
cent in 1993, 3.7 per cent in 


1994 and a projected 4.2 per 
cent this year. But this corre- 
sponds with growth rates of 
8.5 per cent. 8.7 per cent and 
8.5 per cent respectively. 

And while .Hong Kong's 
growth has averaged 6.5 per 
cent a year between 1980 and 
1998, inflation has risen at 
7.9 per cent a year over the 
same period. Britain has had 
a lower average Inflation rate 

— 5.6 per cent — and a sub- 
stantially lower growth rate 

— 2.5 per cent. 

The riposte from inflation 
hawks is that Britain cannot 
really be compared with Hong 
Kong or any other newly in- 
dustrialising country, which 
star ts with lower labour costs 
and can merrily import 
higher prices from the West 
as part erf an economic catch- 
ing-up process. 

So what about France, the 
prime example of an industri- 



Norman Record 


T HE slowdown in the 
economic recovery 
during the first half of 
1995 was greeted by 
the Chancellor. Kenneth 
Clarke, as a “pause for 
breath”, to be followed by 
healthy growth in 1996. The 
continuation of the slowdown 
in the third quarter has in- 
creased fears that the pause 
mav turn into a rece^ionjHrt 
the general view is that witn 
the help of tax and interest 
rate cuts, output wifi improve 
next year. What we need, 
however, is a period of stag- 
nation or moderate recession. 

The sustainable growtn 
rate of the economy over the 
next few years depends on the 
underlying long-term trend of 
growth and the .amount of 
slack that existed in tbeecon- 
omy at the bottom of the 

1991/92 recession. 

Optimists consider the 
underlying trend to beataot 
3.5 per cent a year, 
spare capacity or slwrtfeU 
against trend in early 1992 
about 6 per cent Theyjbus 
believe an average growth 
rate of 3 per cent can be man- 
ned until 2004, by wWch 
time the underl^ t^J 
mav have improved so that 
3per cent could be sustained 

think the under- 

iving trend to be areund^ per 

£»nt and spare capao^ ^ 

1992 only some 4 percent On 

reckoning, we are a ir 


the real sustainable growth 
rate is lower that even the 
pessimists believe. 

The economic commenta- 
tors, the Bank and the. Gov- : 
eminent have all got it wrong I 
because their method af/esti- 
mating underlying trend- 
growth and the 1992 shortfall 1 
is faulty. They take the last 
two complete economic cy- 
cles, comprising the peaks in 
1979 and 1989, and the bot- 
toms in 1981 and 1992, and fit 
a trend line through them. 
Variations on this metho d in- 
volve measuring the growth 
rates between the two peaks, 
and between the two bottoms. 
All the variations give fairly 
similar results — trend 


exaggerated picture of trend | 
growth and an exaggerated 
picture of 1992 shortfall I 

The evidence for the height 1 
and depth of the booms and 
recessions comes from the 
CB1 quarterly Industrial 
Trends Survey, which shows 
capacity utilisation was much 
higher in 1989 than 1979, and 
lower in 1981 than 1992. 

The way to obtain a true ! 
picture of underlying growth i 
is to fit the trend to a much 
longer period! If the trend is 
fitted from 1959 (the year the 
CBI survey started), then the 
height and depth of reces- 
sions are measured correctly, 
in agreement with the CBI 
evidence. This shows that 


GDP ups and downs 


Quarterly GDP as a percentage variation of trend 



1962 1966 1970 1974 1978 1982 198S 1990 1994 

- - Sewer CSO 



growth between 2 per cent 
and 2.5 per cent and a 1992 
shortfall between 4 per cent 
and 6 per cent. . 

Ip normal circumstances 
this method would give valid 
results. ‘ But circumstances 
since 1979 have not been nor- 
maL The 1989 peakwas much 
Higher than In 1979. and the 
1981 trough much deeper than 
in 1992. So all trend hues, 
whether they fit the; peaks ; or 
the troughs or are fitted to the 
whole series of years, give an 


spare capacity, or shortfall 
against trend, in early 1992 
was only 2 per cent The head- 
; room in 1992 for above-trend 
growth was therefore very 
i limited. Worse, the trend 
since 1959 is a straight line, 
which means the growth rate 
has been slowing continu- 
ously from more than 3 per 
cent in the early 1960s to less 
than 1.6 per cent in the mid 

j 1990S. 

The graph shows quarterly 
GDP as a percentage erf the 


trend since 1959. Output fell 
to 6 per cent below trend in 
1981/82. and rose to almost 
6 per cent above trend in 1989. 
This unprecedented cyclical 
upswing, which gave an aver- 
age GDP or output growth of 
3.6 per cent a year between 
1982 and 1989, was misinter- 
preted as a dramatic improve- 
ment in the long-term trend of 
growth, the illusion of the 
“economic miracle”. The 
sobering reality is that the 
true trend-growth rate during 
these years was 1.8 per cent 

The combination of slow 
trend-growth and little head- 
room at the bottom of the 
1991/92 recession means out- 
put reached about 2 per cent 
above trend in the first quar- 
ter of 1995. This is the danger 
point in the economic cycle, 
which signals the need for nil 
growth until ouput has 
returned to trend. This would 
take until the end of 1996, 
when growth of 1.5 per cent a 
year could be resumed. In 
practice events . would unfold 
less smoothly, and a small fall 
in output over two or three 
quarters would be likely. 

The last time the danger 
point was reached was in 
1987, when it was ignored, 
leading to the 1988/89 boom, 
and the inevitable subsequent 
bust in 1991/92. If the current 
dang er signal is also ignored, 
we will experience another 
large downturn in the next 
two or three years. 

It would be better to endure 
a minor recession soon than a 
major one later. Sustainable 
growth means no growth for 
the time being. The economic 
recovery is over. Attempts to 
keep it going by tax cuts or 
interest rate, reductions wifi 
simply ensure that we suffer 
more severly a little later. 
Nonrum Record was formerly 
head of corporate planning for 
a shoe company and a member 
(if the CBI council. 


Taste of ashes in Eastern promise 


Worm’s ey e 


Dan Atkmson 
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happy faraway tends that 
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include Singapore, May- 
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transform Britain mto a 
“tiger” economy- . • 
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enterprise ; centre of 
Europe”, a notion trigger- 
of WOT/ 

Ssstons including attempts 


to levitate the Pentagon 
with the power of love. 

Needless tosay, “Asia-Pa- 
cific”, upon which this 
babble about enterprise is 
based, does not stand a mo- 
ment's scrutiny. Its largest 
power. China, is an impov- 
erished dictatorship whose 
main Instrument of .eco- 
nomic policy enforcement 
appears to be the death pen- 
alty^ Japan’s part triumph 
was built on old-feshioned 
I mercantilism*, its recent 
I semi-conversion to a more 
j free-market approach has 
coincided with a huge 
slump, and Hong Kong 
i looks set to enjoy the shor- 
test democratic history 
since Kerensky’s Russia. 

Nevertheless, the delu- 
sion that the secret of eco- 


nomic success is to be found 
in the East may well sur- 
vive Leeson’s incarceration. 
Above all, Leeson was an 
oik; had Singapore banged 
op. a senior Baring family 
member it would have been 
a different story, but the lit- 
tle secret of the new merit- 
ocratic City is that a good 
fondly name is still a help. 

ft will take something 
truly shocking before a full 
| re-examination of Asia- 
Tnania gets under way, by 
which time the damage to 
our own economy will have 
become incalculable. The 
harm and danger could 
hardly be greater were our 
economic future in the 
hands of a collection of bro- 
ken-down old druggies. But, 
in a sense, it already is. 


; alised country that has don- 
ned the hair-shirt over the 
past 12 years in search of 
steady, sustainable growth? 
France’s inflation rate has 
been failing since the early 
1980s, when it was around 
12 per cent, to an average of 
2 per cent in the past three 
years. 

Yet growth rates have also 
tumbled, averaging under 
1 per cent in the past three 
years and 2.1 per cent a year 
between 1980 and 1993. In- 
deed. before French politi- 
cians traded permanent defla- 
tion and double-digit 
unemployment for the chi- 
mera of currency stability, 
they had higher inflation and 
higher growth than they have 
had since. The right’s answer 
is that France is still bedev- 
illed by profligate fiscal poli- 
cies and bolshie trade unions, 
and once they have been dealt 


Indicators 


with the benefits of low infla- 
tion wifi come through. 

But no such caveats apply 
to Britain in the half-century 
before the first world war. 
This period has become every 
modern free-marketeer’s wet 
dream — since sterling was 
pegged to gold, there was free 
movement of capital, trade 
unions were weak, budgets 
were balanced, the state's 
share of GDP was well under 
10 per cent, and vast markets 
in the US, Europe and the Far 
East were being opened up. , 

So what happened to living 
standards in this Golden Age? 
Did they rise by 10 per cent a 
year or just 5 per cent? No i 
such luck. Real GDP per l 
worker rose by a less-than- 
staggering 1.1 per cent a year 
between 1856 and 1913. 

Other countries did much 
better during this period, but 
those such as Germany and 


the US were investing twice 
as much of their GDP as was 
Britain. Investment was the 
key to growth then. It 
remains so now. 

Tliis is not to say that infla- 
tion should be ignored. But to 
say that there Is no trade-off 
between growth and inflation 
over the longer term begs the 
question of what exactly foe 
long terra Is. 

The trade-off now is be- 
tween keeping inflation below 
2 .5 per cent and allowing the 
economy to close the output 
gap opened by the recession. 
Even the Bank of England 
recognises that there Is still 
slack in the labour market 
which could be taken up with 
a period of above-trend 
growth. But the Bank fears 
that above-trend growth 
would risk pushing up infla- 
tion two years down the road. 
This is merely a UK variant 


on the franc fort — with an 
inflation target substituted 
for the link with the German 
mark — and just as daft. 

The UK authorities are cer- 
tainly haunted by Britain's 
recent inflation legacy, and 
they are entitled to be wary. 
But there is a risk that eco- 
nomic policy is becoming 
monomaniacs! and danger- 
ously asymmetric, with the 
merest whiff of inflation 
grapeshot — as in September 
1994 — enough to trigger a 
base-rate rise, but price wars 
the length and breadth of the 
high street bringing them 
down again. Last week's Bud- 
get makes little sense without 
a looser monetary policy and 
Mr Clarke should waste no 
time in cutting rates. These 
are the disinflationary nine- 
ties, not the early seventies. 
Even if the Beatles are in the 
charts again. 


I Tourist rates — bank sells 


TODAY — UK: Official 
reserves (Nov). 

GER: M3 (Final rel. to Q4 ann) 
(Oct). 1 

UKr MO (Provisional) (Nov). 

TOMORROW — UK: Housing 
starts (Oct). 

WEDNESDAY — UK: Cyclical 
indicators (Oct). 

UK: Manufacturing output (Oct>. 


THURSDAY - UK: CBf survey 
of distributive trades iNov). 

GER GDP (03). 

UIGPSBR(Oct). 

FRIDAY — UK: Construction 
output (03). 

US Unemployment rate (Nov). 
JPTankan report (Nov). 

Source: HSBC Mortrts Rearurctl. 


Australia 2.01 France 7.38 Italy 2,400 


Singapore 2.13 


Austria 15.00 Germany 2.15 Malta 0.5350 S Africa 5-45 

Belgium 44.10 Greece 362 Netherlands 2.42 Spain 183.00 

Canada 2.03 HKong 11.65 N Zealand 2.32 Sweden 9.92 

Cyprus 0.6825 India 5337 Norway 9.53 Switzerland 174 

Denmark 8.35 Ireland 0.85 Portugal 227 Turkey 80,152 

Finland 6.51 Israel 4.70 Saudi Arabia 5.72 USA 1.4950 
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No time for sight-seeing . . . Alnwick Castle is passed without a glance as the women’s European cross-country field stretches out on Saturday 


Britain more than make do with grit 


Stephen Bierley at Alnwick 



ONEY is like 
manure: you have 
to spread it around 
or It smells. At 
least this is the view gener- 
ally held by Britain’s endur- 
ance runners. When Andrew 
Pearson won the individual 
bronze at the second Euro- 
pean cross-country champi- 
onships here on Saturday and 
the men’s team finished an 
excellent third, there was an- 
other plea from management 
and athletes for more money. 

On this occasion the mea- 


sure of their success consider- 
ably strengthened their case, 
yet made it no less complex. 
Only last week the shot-putter 
Mark Proctor warned that un- 
less the British Athletic Fed- 
eration devoted more money 
to his discipline all the “big 
lads” would be deserting ath- 
letics for rugby league. 

The strains and stresses of 
a professional sport that 
remains largely amateur are 
everywhere apparent within 
athletics, yet the most obvi- 
ously pleasing element of the 
British success in Northum- 
berland had- nothing to do 
with money at all. 


It was abundantly- clear on 
this occasion that there was a 
resolve, even a bloody-mind- 
edness. that was channeled 
into collective determination. 

The federation can be con- 
gratulated for appointing the 
highly experienced and opin- 
ionated Dave Clarke as the 
men’s manager. Clarke may 
not agree with the way mat- 
ters are funded or organised 
but his abundant interna- 
tional cross-country experi- 
ence and enthusiasm cer- 
tainly lifted all the runners, 
men and women alike. 

At a time when British ath- 
letics has been dominated by 


the sprinters, the long-dis- 
tance runners have fre- 
quently been their own worst 
enemies by trotting out a 
seemingly never-ending list of 
excuses. Of course the world 
scene has changed dramati- 
cally. with the Africans domi- 
nating, but this has not pre- 
vented the Portuguese and 
Spanish from knuckling 
down and giving chase. 

It will be immediately ar- 
gued that this is because the 
respective Iberian govern- 
ments have Invested large 
amounts of money but it is 
not the entire reason. These 
two nations are for from 


being internationally compet- 
itive in all discipline, despite 
the f unding ; their distance 
runners, however, have de- 
veloped a self-belief which 
tills time the British men 
ramp close to matching. 

This success, whether or 
not it can be extended to the 
much more competitive world 
championships in South Af- 
rica next year, is clearly en- 
couraging, with Clarke devel- 
oping a similar self-assertive 
approach among Britain's 
juniors. 

Pearson, who epitomised 
the determination needed to 
strive for the top and 


thoroughly deserved his 
me d al , was chased home by 
Keith Cullen and Jon Brown, 
fourth and sixth respectively. 
The women’s team also 
caught the mood with Li2 Tal- 
bot finishing 10th. 

After their first two years 
at Alnwick these champion- 
ships switch to Belgium next 
year, although once again 
there will be no junior race. 
The main sponsors, Weetabix, 
appended their name to the 
European championships for 
little more than £20,000. Much 
more sponsorship is needed if 
this annual event is to grow. 
Back to money, again . . . 


Rugby Union 


Divisional Championship: London 1 1 , South-West 26 


Watertight Hull on crest of wave 


Robert Armstrong 
atSunbury 



RISTOL university 
students Alex King 
Land Fraser Waters 
'helped inspire the 
South-West to a confident 
three try victory here that 
underlined England's wealth 
of creative talent at the lower 
representative levels. 

Paul Hull, West’s goal- 
kicker, emphasised his claim 
to an England recall at full-, 
back with a 13-point tally that 
included an opportunist try. 

King, a 21-year-old fly-half 
chosen for next week’s Eng- 
land A international against 
Western Samoa, came off 
with a worrying arm injury 
after demonstrating the speed 
off the mark and pinpoint 
passing that have excited the 
interest of several League 
One clubs. His midfield team- 
mate Waters, a Gloucester 
target, slotted in smoothly 
alongside the classy three- 


quarters Beal and Hoiford. 

The result condemned lack- 
lustre London to the div- 
isional wooden spoon but that 
was less significant than the 
potential options the game 
opened up for the England 
selectors. 

Richard Hill plundered two 
superb tries for West from 
flanker while his Saracens' 
club-mate Tony Diprose 
achieved enough as London’s 
No. 8 to merit a place in Eng- 
land's squad of 21 for the Test 
against the Samoans on De- 
cember 16. 

No doubt the selectors also 
noted the barnstorming dis- 
play of tight-head Darren 
Crompton, the only Bath 
player in West’s line-up. not 
to mention the formidable all- 
round skills, of the Bristol 
lock Garath Archer. 

In contrast to West’s cohe- 
siveness London frequently 
looked like 15 characters — - 
some gifted, some less so — in 
search of an intelligible 
script This was, perhaps, due 


to drastic changes in person- 
nel since their defeat by the 
Samoans. 

Such a degree of disruption 
was bad for London and 
undermining for the role of 
the the divisions, who could 
serve as a powerful antidote 
to the overweaning self-inter- 
est of the leading clubs. Hie 
latter want England's top 200 
players to take part in the 
may i m um number of league 
and cup games in order to 
generate extra revenue. 

Since the divisions were set 
up a decade ago there have 
been peaks of achievement 
such as London's victory over 
Australia and West’s credit- 
able 19-15 defeat by the All 
Blacks. London's tour to New 
Zealand next summer points 
the way forward. 

For now the unbeaten Mid- 
lands and the North can focus 
on showing Jack Rowell's 
England squad how to play 
expansive rugby when they 
clash in next Saturday's title 
decider at Leicester. 


The North, who have cham- 
pioned divisional rugby for 
years, will continue to need a 
second tier competion to 
showcase talent that would 
otherwise be submerged in 
the general mediocrity of the 
Courage Leagues. 

The collective problem 
Rowell feces in fostering an 
expansive style could be 
partly resolved by the div- 
isions if they chose to appoint 
well-briefed coaches who ad- 
hered to a clear national plan 
similar to the one that oper- 
ates in New Zealand. 

London and the North have 
played some of the most ag- 
gressive 15-man rugby in the 
United Kingdom without see- 
ing their missionary work 
consistently carried on by 
England within an interna- 
tional context. 

All the evidence available 
here ran counter to Rowell's 
claim that “not too many 
newcomers are knocking on 
the door” of the England 
selectors. 


Even though London did 
not score their try, through 
the flanker Allison, until they 
were trailing 26-6. their 
scrum-half Andy Gomarsall 
displayed the kind of shrewd, 
snappy service that would 
enormously benefit the Eng- 
land cause. No question, the 
divisions are alive and kick- 
ing — and passing and run- 
ning to. 

SCORERS: London: Try: Allison. 
W— Ww Orogory Z Imdi W«»r Most 
Hull. Hin Z Coawsrstoa: Hun. Panlttoa: 
Kin#. Hull 2. 

LONDON (Wasps unless slated)- J Ufton. 
DOWy (Harlequins).** O Mu n rtnch IS 
Hwn mrsH. Harfaqums. 4$min/. L 
Scree*. S Rolsor; Q Oratory, A 
Oon wa lV S Broom (Harlequins). S 
Mitchell (Harlequins). O Holmes 
(Saracens). M Watson l Harlequins), ■ 
Langley (Saracens), a AJHeon 
(Harlequins), H White. A DJproaa 

SOUTH-WEST! P Hal (Bristol, capt): N 
Bool (Northampton). S Knock 
(Pontypridd), F Waters (Bristol 
University). P Holtord NBouceMer). A 
King IBrlsial University). S Fonloy 
(Gloucester). A Wtodo (Gloucester). P 
Oroanfatp (Gloucester). D Crompton 
(Balk). Q Arahsr (Bristol). C T w i W 
(Ssracensi. P CamivlWa (Gloucester. R 
Gloucester, 75) R HW iSartaenmj. 
\ (Bristol) 

>: t RAtnape (Scottish RUl. 


Heineken: Ebbw Vale 3, Pontypridd 7 


Pontypridd make do and 
miss the bonus chance 


Martyn Williams 


P ontypridd, with their 
minds obviously on 
Wednesday’s European Hein- 
eken Cup meeting with Lein- 
ster, turned up to do a job and 
take home two valuable 
league points. 

Had they known wnat was 
happening at Cardiff where 
Bridgend, defeated by Ebbw 
Vale last week, were turning 
Alex Evans’s departure party 
into a wake, they might have 
thought about scoring a few 
more bonus-point tries. 

Nevertheless, the two 
points brought them within 
breathing distance of the lead- 
ers Cardiff. But it was not a 
performance providing a 
great advertisement for 
Welsh rugby. 

Ebbw Vale might have won 
If they had possessed any pen- 
etration in their three- 
quarters. 'Watkins, a gangling 
but highly promising ball- 
winning flanker, and the 
junior All Black. Moors, pro- 
vided sufficient possession 
but the hard endeavour was 
never matched by attacking 
skill- Hie one exception was 
an overlap move which 
brought out the best of the 
stoic Pontypridd defence. 

It has not been a good week 


for the game in Wales. Sanity 
and salvation will ha ve t o 
come from outside the WRU 
rather than within. Both on 
and off the field there is little 
to generate optimism. 

If the quality of the Ebbw 
Vale match was to be 

repeated regularly — and it 
should not be forgotten this 
game featured second and 
ninth in the league — then 
the turnstile takings would 
not sustain an amateur club, 
let alone providing players 
with a livelihood. 

Had Che new Wales coach 
Kevin Bowring witnessed 
thiq, he would not have enter- 
tained leaving his job at Clif- 
ton College, although six play- 
ers from national squads 
were on. view. 

The clubs will no doubt 
blame the weather, the puni- 
tive refereeing and, in Ponty- 
pridd's case, the imminent 
challenge of Leinster. It was a 
dim afternoon. 

SCOHEHSt Kbbur Veto.- Pwiallyi s 
Haywood- P c n typrf d a: Try. M Rower 
C ww * h I — n Jenkins 
Ebbw Vote: M Chapman (D Morgan 
semlnj: I Jeanat. C Price. M Boys, N 
Morgan; B Haywood D LlaviBilyn. A 
Phillips. S Jones. W Ford IM S* thorps, 
65). D MBdttcon. E Moors. B Waltons. K 
Janes (caul). J Williams. 

Pontypridd: C Carmack O Manley, j 

Lewis. 6 Lawn. G Jones (L Janus. 55). N 
Jenkins. P John; N Bezant leapt}. J Aiwa, a 
Metclale. 6 Prosser M Rowley. M 
Williams. H V Collins M Lloyd. 

Reforest p Gotland (Newpwil. 


Tour match: Midlands 40, Western Samoa 19 


Dawson ready for duty 


Jeremy Alexander 
at Wetford Road 


1ST lay about the Mid- 
lands on Saturday but 

'jack Rowell on his 

way to Leicester, may not 
have noticed. Since the Grand 
Slam last March the England 
manag er has proceeded into 
the wider world in a tactical 
fog. On arrival there were 
clear signs to a way ahead. 

The home crowd made an 
early point. As Rowell took 
his seat they chanted "Deano, 
Deano". which drew a smile 
but probably indicated the 
way backwards. The team, 
which did not include Rich- 
ards, made more pertinent 
points, collectively and indi- 
vidually, a gains t a side which 
included 12 of those who drew 
15-15 with Scotland. 

The Midlands controlled 
tight and loose, denying use- 
ful possession to the Samo- 
ans. Leicester’S front row. 
conceding more than a stone 
a man, were unflinching and 
forced two penalty tries. 
Northampton's three giants 
ruled the line-out with experi- 
ence and inches the Samoans 
could not touch. The benefits 
of investing in unit trusts 
should concern Ubogu, 
thou gh clearly not Johnson. 


From this platform it was 
business as usual for North- 
ampton's halves. The comfort 
of League Two is not Ideal 
honing, as the captain Rodber 
admitted. “We needed to get 
the abrasive side back to our 
game." They succeeded. 

Rodber, who injured an 
arm early against South Af- 
rica, said he should have 
come off much sooner at 
Twickenham. "I had a bad 
game.” He conceded that he 
deserved the criticism he took 
and Dallagllo, his replace- 
ment, the plaudits be was get- 
ting. Rodber had talks with 
Rowell last week: that may be 
significant England's back 
row to fece the Samoans on 
December 16 would look good 
with Rodber. Dallagllo and 
Clarke. And Rodber surely 
has more than Calling to offer 
as captain. 

It could be the moment for 
change at scrum-half, too. 
Midlands varied their game 
between Leicester’s mauling 
instincts and the rucking 
style of Northampton. Either 
way they retained the ball 
well and recycled it 'quickly. 
Dawson, thriving on his 
understanding with Rodber 
and Grayson, was outstand- 
ing in ringing the changes be- 
tween back-row moves, line- 
launching and kicking. 


Bracken signally failed to 
do this against South Africa, 
when he hid himself from 
brave confrontation as if pro- 
tecting an Injury. Dawson 
was nearly cut In half by 
Birtwistle’s late elbow chal- 
lenge. straight from the haka 

— Damien Hirst would have 
called it art. the referee pre- 
sumably called it accidental 

— but Dawson was still tak- 
ing the tourists on and tack- 
ling his share at the end. He 
even squared up to Bayfield. 
Blackburn Rovers have a lot 
to answer for. 

The Samoans' coach Bryan 
Williams made no excuses 
but conceded: “The tough 
schedule is taking its toll.” 
Their high tackling almost 
did too. Mist was not all that 
laid about the Midlands. 


SCO! KM.- MNHMtei TMm Rodber, 
Allen. Dawoon, penalty iriee 2. 
Canwlo w t Grayson 3. PtwieW*** 
Grayson 3. Wmmu S wao im THes 
Birtwistle. Tetee. Vaasa. Ctwnlwr 
(Collett 2 

MIDLANDS* J QttAirtrin (Rugby); R 
Sufcbfan! (Bedford: A Small wood, 
Nottingham. Sfimin). M Allen 
(Northampton), B Vhetataoe (Bedford). H 
Ihoraeyoroft; l» anayeea*, M Du ween 
(an Northampton); Q Rewntree, R 
Cookers, D Oarfurth (an LeteKUTl. J 
PtiCpe. H Da y t al di T Rodber (tag. ad 
Northampton). N Reek, C Tarim* {both 
Leicester). 

WS9TBW SAM O A KV V p»*u; IIM 
T tfaegm, K TtSpirato, A ToNq D 
KeOett. J Faeroe M Wfce. O M areunn , 
P nsatafa, M BkMeBo, F FstanHn, * 
Kaieta, S Vaftato, P Lem leapt}. 

C Thomas fWRUi 


Irish Exiles 26 


Leinster 42 


Gallagher 
primed 
for exile 


David Irvine 


J OHN GALLAGHER, the 
former All Blacks full- 
back who switched 
codes, appeared on the Ex- 
iles bench at Sale on Satur- 
day although the English 
RFU bad earlier refused 
him permission to play for 
Kent in the county 
championship. 

In allowing him to appear 
the Irish RFU. like the 
Welsh RFU before, have ac- 
cepted the principle of an 
immediate gangway being 
established between the 
two codes. 

Gallagher's appearance 
came as a response to an In- 
vitation offered late on Fri- 
day evening and followed 
an Irish RFU decision, 
taken at their last monthly 
meeting, to allow rugby 
league players immediate 
access to their game. 

To the crowd's disap- 
pointment, probably 
shared by the two Irish 
selectors present, Gal- 
lacher remained in the dug- 
out throughout. “There is a 
chance m be joining one of 
the leading Irish clubs,” 
the 3l-year-old said later. 

The fail-back, who played 
his last Test for New Zea- 
land in 1989. is a good deal 
more Irish than some who 
claim that distinction — his 
father is from Derry and 
his mother from Limerick. 

Bnt whether Gallagher 
would have added much to 
this highly entertaining 10- 
try extravaganza is doubt- 
ful. As expected Leinster’s 
superior teamwork and 
dominant pack earned 
what was their sixth 
successive victory bat it 
was the host club’s sernra- 
half Saverimntto who was 
one of the stars of the show. 

One New Zealander did 
get in on the act though. 
Kurt McQuiikin scored a 
hat-trick of tries for Lein- 
ster as they beat the Exiles 
for the fourth straight year. 

SCORERS: ExBomi Trias' Manqqrson. 
Savelmutto, Corcoran. Making. Com. 
Corcoran (3). 

U ent Q ri Tri» McOuilkm (31. Oosieria 
Gavin. O SriWL Cons-. McGowan (3) Pens' 
McGowan, O'Shea. 

■sliest S Mason: M Corcoran, r 
Henderson, P Float. J Staples capt n 
MatonO. C Savanmutto; K Donovan □ 
Addtett*. O Halpm. j Bhertege. S Smith j 
Groan. 0 O'Qrady iB Walsh. Jii. D Adarrn. 
Laineler: G O'Shea; P Gavin, v 
Cunningham, K McQullktn. (C Clarice, 66) 

N Woods; A McGowan. A Rotund: H 
Hurley, 9 Byma. P Wallace. B Rignsy N 
Francis C Pint capt. S Boone*, v Gastello 
Roforwe j Colo (Munster). 


Rugby League 

Championship: St Helens 58, Workington 10 

Saints start up 
Newlove affair 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


! were 11 tries for St 


I HERE wer 

I Helens at Knowsley Road 
I yesterday, " 


. yesterday, four iff them 
for Anthony Sullivan but oply 
one for Paul Newlove. 

It arrived late, four.mtoutes 
from time, and he almost 
made a mess of it, but it 
would not have mattered had 
he not scored at alL The 
Saints fens were already well 
satisfied with what they had 
seen of their record £500,000 
signing from Bradford. 

Newlove also supplied two 
of Sullivan’s tries from 
passes that were slipped out 
magically under pressure. In 

15 attack-obsessed Saints 
side Sullivan expects to 
receive considerably more 
ammunition from the centre. 

“This has all the hallmarks 

of a great partnership," Sulli- 
van said. "He gets the ball out 
wonderfully." The compli- 
ment was returned: “Sullivan 
is a real class act" NewJove 
said. 

Workington are firmly 
lodged at the bottom of the 
table and they were always 
likely to ftakp a hiding on a 
ground where they have not 
won since 1974. 

They led 6-4 for a while In 
the first half when Fawcett 
took advantage of Lyon's 
error and the powerful centre 
threatened to steal some of 
Newlove’s thunder when he 
got a second try immediately 
after the intervaL 


The problem is that when 
Saints hit the heights few 
sides can live with them and 
Workington, who are reviv- 
ing an interest in the former 
England union scrum-half 
Dewi Morris, suffered the 
backlash of a bad midweek 
defeat by Saints at Sheffield- 

St Helens led 26-6 at the in- 
terval and from that position 
of strength launched a succes- 
sion of blistering assaults on 
the haptless Cumbrians. 

In the 47th minute Sullivan 
turned provider and, at foil 
pace, sent Hammond away 
with a beautiful inside pass. 
Then the outstanding Joynt 
sped over, followed by the 
prop Fogerty, his second 
touchdown of the afternoon. 

Sullivan got his third try in 
the 57th minute aiid his 
fourth four minutes later 
from an outstanding break by 
the richly promising 18-year- 
old Danny Arnold, who had 
scored a try before half-time. 

Then the moment the 7,014 
crowd bad. waited for arrived 
four minutes from time: New- 
lave broke down the left but 
with foe try-line a stride away 
he lost his footing. “Thank 
God the turf was greasy,” said 
Newlove, whose momentum 
just carried him over. 

St l l ela mc Lyon (Arnold. i9mtn); Hayes. 
Nor they. Newtova, Sullivan: Hammond. 
Gouldlnp. Fogarty (Moilay. 53). 
Cunnhnmam. Lealtiam (Ptcfcavance. -Ml. 
Joynt. PareHni. Busby Waring. «5|. 
Workington Town: Johnson: Fra las a 
(Ponrtce. 49f, Compce)). Fawcett, Pape; 
Kitchin (Bathwalte. 40). Marwood: 
Schubert iFrilpo. 33). McKenzie, Phillips. 
Armstrong. McGtnty, Palm add. 

R Connolly (Wigan). 


More soaring with the Eagles 


S HEFFIELD conceded an 
early try yesterday but 
recovered to win 33-8 at 
Warrington. The Eagles 
have taken to the league's 
rarifled altitudes: they 
have beaten three of the 
Leading teams in successive 
weeks. 

Chris Rudd went over in 
the fourth minute at Wil- 
derspool, bat two tries 
from Lynton Stott gave 
Sheffield a 14-8 half-time 
lead. Mark Aston finished 
with 17 points. 

The half-backs Craig 
Dean and Wayne Parker 


scored two tries each in 
Halifax’s 29-10 win over 
Leeds. 

Parker also helped set up 
a try for Michael Jackson 
and dropped a goal almost 
from the half-way line. 

There were a couple of 
unpleasant surprises for 
leading First Division 
teams. Keighley Coagars 
lost for the first time this 
season, 16-4 at Wakefield. 
And third-placed Widnes's 
eight-month unbeaten 
home run was wrecked as 
they went down 16-14 to 
Featherstone. 


Ice Hockey 

Hand strikes for 
the home-grown 


Vic Batehekfor 


T ONY HAND scored 
force goals in foe Shef- 
field Steelers’ 5-2 Ben- 
son and Hedges Cup final win 
over Nottingham Panthers on 
Saturday and pulled one back 
in the unequal contest be- 
tween home-grown and Im- 
ported players. 

*Tve nothing against im- 
ported players.” said Hand, 
the leading British-raised 
player. "I think they’ve been 
good for the game — to a cer- 
tain extent But obviously 
now there's too many and 
that's got to be to the detri- 
ment of the British player.” 
Hand, who won foe Benson 
and Hedges Gold Award as 
bis side’s outstanding player, 
cited one of Saturdays oppo- 
nents in support of his 
argument 

“You see players like Ash- 
ley Tail coming through, and 
I cam see a bit of myself in 
him. He skates well, shoots 
well and, when he reads the 
game a little bit more, 1 think 
he’ll be as good as a lot of the 
imports in this league — if he 
develops the right way. 
Teams should be focusing on 
players like him.” 

The increase in players 
who ran riaim d ual national- 
ity has seen some sides in- 
cluding 13 or 14 foreign-bom 
individuals in their squads. 
“It’s going to take an excep- 


tional British player to come 
through, to actually get the 
ice time they’re going to need 
to develop." Hand claims. 

"There's a lot of good Brit- 
ish talent about and teams 
should realise that all they 
need is a little bit of develop- 
ment But a lot of teams won't 
develop players, probably in- 
cluding Sheffield." 

Even by Hand's own high 
standards his performance on 
Saturday was exceptional. 

A dour struggle, in which 
Steelers had gone ahead with 
Nicky Chinn's llth-minute 
powerplay goal, was broken 
open by a burst -of three Shef- 
field goals inside 90 seconds 
late in foe second period. 

Hand scored two of them, 
then added a third into an 
empty net in the final minute 
after Panthers had with- 
drawn their goal tender for an 
extra skater as they sought to 
improve on goals from Dar- 
ren Durdle and Mike Blais- 
dell. Tommy Plommer was 
Sheffield's other scorer. 

Sheffield now hold all three 
of the major domestic tro- 


phies and they have strength- 
id 


ened their hold on the British 
attendance record — Satur- 
day’s crowd numbered 10,136. 
• The Durham player-coach 
Rick Brebant has been sus- 
pended for 12 games after an 
incident in a game two weeks 
ago that left Slough's Gary 
Stefan requiring 18 stitches in 
fecial cuts. 


Hockey 


Crutchley’s seven reminders 


Pat Rowley 


QOB Crutchley of Cannock 
■ ■and Tina Cullen of HJght- 
own, two players currently 
rejected by the British selec- 
tors, confirmed their places 
as English club’s leading 
male and female scorers after 
their latest goals brought 
league and cup successes. 

Crutchley scored four on 
Saturday, his fifth league bat- 
trick, and yesterday collected 
his second cup hat-trick as 
Cannock thrashed Indian 
Gymkhana 9-1 and overcame 
a competitive Surbiton 4-2 in 
the HA Gup. 

Cannock's big league win 
means they lead the national 
table at foe winter break, but 
only by dint of their scoring 
this season- Reading, South- 
gate and Old Loughtonlans all 
share their 22 points total. 

Cullen picked up five goals 


at foe weekend, scoring twice 
In foe first half for Hlghtowa 
against Slough, the women's 
national league champions, 
and a hat-trick in a 4-0 win 
over Southampton as her -dub 
started their defence ■» 
AEWHACup. 

Cullen's nine league go,^- 
have ensured Hightown go 
Into the winter break with a 
three-point lead over Sutton, 
who needed two Lisa Bayliss 
corner conversions in a 2-2 
draw at Leicester. 

Two non-league sides beat 
national league opposition in 
the women’s cop. City of 
Portsmouth defeating Read- 
ing 4-2 and Maidenhead beat- 
ing Exmouth on penalties. 
Boynton went close to being 
foe third after holding un- 
beaten Trojans to 2-2. 

The only surprise on a 
high-scoring day in the men's 
cup was Wimbledon’s 2-1 win 
over Gloucester City. 
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Boxing 



C ? ft NF j Sion sur- 

rounded Wavn* 

aFSS? 1Iough ’ s suc ‘ 

defence of his WBC 

Sma saa 

Br^£i 

**** been disquali- 
for not fighting. 

_,** technical knock-out 
was recorded as the official 
verdict after the Mexican 

s tonne It Lnpe Gar cia 
stopped proceedings one 

jamute and 55 seconds into 
the eighth round. 

But Morris, the WBC rep- 
resentative for the fight! 
sa ^ : JT'h e referee consid- 
was not doing 
anything, he wasn't ttarow^ 
any punches.” Morris 
J? 5^? t ^ Bt a 11 three judges 
^t^backpedaUing Dane 
weu behind on points, with 
only one round awarded in 
his favour. 

Morris's' view was given 
some support by McCul- 
lough himself. “The referee 
actually told Bredhal 30 
seconds before he ended it 
that he must throw more 
punches. I haven't got a 
mark on me,” said the Las 
Vega s-based McCullough, 
returning to his hometown 
for his first title defence. 

McCullough claimed: 
“Bredhal didn't want to 
win. I won every round; he 
wasn’t going to win it by 
knock-out. If the referee 
had let the fight go on I'd 
have knocked him out any- 
way. He took a lot of pun- 
ishment. We expected him 
to run.” 

However, Morris said 
that while Bredahl was be- 
hind he was not in distress, 
a view clearly shared by 
the D anis h press who de- 
scribed the stoppage as a 
“scandal.” This was a bit 
strong, but there was cer- 
tainly a whiff of injustice 
about Garcia's interven- 
tion, which seemed 
premature. 

It was a less than satisfac- 
tory conclusion for the 25- 
year-old Belfast bantam- 
weight whose entrance had 
been greeted by -an 
explosion of noise as his 
brother Alan proudly car- 
ried the WBC belt high. 
Bredahl had arrived in 
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Refuge on the ropes .... Bredahl retreats under McCullough's advance 


Belfast with a reputation 
for his footwork. He imme- 
diately set about displaying 
it. dancing and shimmying 
away from McCullough's 
impatient lunges from the 
centre OF the ring. 

But- running,, although 
such- »t j&rnstrartng -tacftc.y 
was understandable. The 
courseof least; Intelligence 
would have seen him stand 
toe to toe with the Pocket 


Rocket in an effort to 
match McCullough's relent- 
less combinations. Indeed, 
the evasion worked espe- 
cially well in the opening 
two rounds when McCul- 
lough, as he admitted later, 
appeared anxious on his big 

sight, '-.-i r. . . 

As Bredahl's intention 
showed itself; and McCul- 
lough's steamroller stut- 
tered, the crowd’s roar sub- 


sided and did not pick up 
until the fifth round when 
McCullough landed a good 
right and upped the 
pressure. 

Now he was beginning to 
have more success cutting 
off the ring, reducing Bre- 
dahl's escape options. The 
Dane survived a downpour 
of punches towards the end 
of the sixth, more of the 
same in the seventh and 


Cricket 


Australia v Pakistan: third Test, fourth day . 

Pakistan held up 
at the borderline 


Dmrid Hopps in Sydney 


I N A final Test more com- 
pelling than anyone had 
dared to imagine. Paki- 
stan could be forgiven for 
Altering the last day with a 
lingering sense of grievance. 
Thrashed in the first two 

Tests, they have responded 
with considerable spirit, only 
to be burdened yesterday 
with a succession of border- 
line decisions which fell in 
Australia's favour. 

Australia resume today at 
121 for three, needing 126 for 
victory. The ball has turned 

sharply for Pakistan's spin- 
ners and with better close 
catching, and a decent rub of 
the green, victory might have 
been In their sights. Instead, a 
splendid match remained in- 
trlgulngly balanced. 

On a day awash with des- 
perately tight decisions, the 
task of the umpires Steve 
Randell and Dickie Bird was 
unenviable. 

When the Australian bats- 
man Mark Waugh was mis- 
takenly given out caught at 
the wicket by Randell in the 
penultimate over of the day — 
replays showed the ball flick- 
ing the inside of his thigh — It 
at least brought Pakistan a 
slight shift in fortune. 

Three of the four lbw deci- 
sions they suffered yesterday, 
in subsiding from 101 for four 
overnight to 204 all out, were 
endlessly debated. Craig 
McDermott benefited from 
two of them as he roused him- 
self after lunch with four for 
11 in 36 deliveries. 

Wasim Akram’s dismissal 


was dubious on height; Mush- 
taq Ahmed, beaten by a boom- 
ing inswfanger, might have 
suspected that it was missing 
leg stump. But McDermott 
was also assisted by another 
wonderful piece of Australian 
outcricket as the captain 
Mark Taylor sprung to his 
right at short midwicket to 
remove the dangerous Inza- 
maxn-ul-Haq for 39. 

McDermott's hostility had 
returned at a critical time, for 
Paul Relffel had withdrawn in 
late morning with a tom ham- 
string, which is likely to has- 
ten Brendon Julian's return 
against Sri Lanka in Perth 
later this week. 

Australia's fraught reply 
was again held together by 
Taylor whose certainty in 
making 49 not out confirmed 
him as the leading run-scorer 
in the series. 

Taylor runs singles with 
his more skittish opening 
partner Michael Slater like a 
man who does not want to be 
thought of as a square. But he 
does have his limits and when 
he reverted to the man in the 
Pringle sweater, and sent 
Slater back, the younger man 
might have been run out 
Slater soon padded up to 
Musbtaq's googly to be lbw. 

Pakistan's most creditable 
bowling performance came 
from Saqlain Mushtaq, a 19- 
year-old from a Lahore inner 
city slum, and an off-spinner 
already possessing a remark- 
ably unflappable manner. 

Saqlain had Slater dropped 
by the ponderous Inzamam at 
slip, and David Boon twice 
survived close-to- the- wicket 
scares before the substitute. 


Moin Kh»n , caught him off 
the back of the bat at silly 
point 

Basit All will not relish a 
lifetime's reminders of Shane 
Wame's latest "wonder ball”, 
which had brought Satur- 
day's play to such an aston- 
ishing finale. After a pro- 
longed, stage-managed 
discussion in mid-pitch with 
bis wicketkeeper, lan Healy, 
Wame had contrived to bowl 
Basit through his legs with a 
hugely turning leg -spinner. 
“Heals said it would be a lot 
of fhn if I could do it, so I did,” 
Wame suggested. Extraordi- 
nary stuff. _ 

AUSTRALIA: First innings 257 |M E 
Waugh lift Mushtaq Ahmed 5-05. Wasim 

A* ram 4-GO}. 

PAKISTAN: Firm ratings 299 (Ijaz Ahmed 
137; Warns 4-55). 

PAKISTAN 

Second ktnteqs (overnight: 10V-4) 

SaUm Malik lbw b M E Waugh 4S 

lnazanwn-ul-Haq c Taylor 

b McDermott -... *• 

Wasim Akram lbw b McDermott S 

t«ash!d LaBT lbw b Wame 3 

Saqlain MufiMaq c M E Waugh 

b McDermott * 

Mushtaq Ahmed few b McDermott ._ s 

Waqur Yaunfs not out 1 

Extras (01. loS. nM|. m 

Total (94 overs)——. — — NO* 

FAR of wfekattt 18. 58. 82. 101. 103. 185. 
IBS. 196. 203. 

Bowling: McDermott 15 3-0—49-5; 
McGrath 17-3-47-0, Reitlel 83-3-15-0: 
Wame 37-13-G6-4: M E Waugh 14-4-01-1; 
Btawen 3-2-O-0. 

AUSTRALIA 


*M A Taylor not out — — 49 

M j Slater lbw b Mushtaq Ahmed ._. S3 
D C Boon c Sub b Saqlain Mushtaq 3 
M E Waugh c Rashid LetH 

b Wasim Akram *« 

■ft A Healy not out — ... * 

Extras [Ib51 B 

Total (tor 3. 42 overa) 181 


42. BB, 117. 

Wasim Akram ft-2-13-1; Waqar 
Younts 2-0— 0-0; Mushtaq Ahmad 
10-2-59-1: Saqlain Mushtaq 13-6-35-1; 
Aaitnk Sohall VO-l-O. 

Umptraa: H D Bird and 3 G Randall. 


Gallian and Salisbury show their mettle 


PHOTOGRAPH: CRISPIN ROOWELL 

was clearly tired, though 
not apparently badly hurt, 
when file referee moved in. 

Maybe next time will be 
better for McCullough. His 
next outing Is scheduled for 
Dublin in February, when 
he may face the WBC snper- 
bantauiweight champion, 
the 35-year-old Daniel Zara- 
goza, or defend his own 
t)tle against another Mexi- 
can, Jose Bueno. 


J ASON GALLIAN and lan 
Salisbury gave the Eng- 
land selectors a firm nudge 
with a 197-run second-wicket 
partnership against Pakistan 
A in Rawalpindi 
The Lancashire batsman, 
who made little impact in bis 
two senior Tests against West 
Indies, anchored the innings 
with stamina and skill to 
score an unbeaten 146 includ- 
ing two sixes and 12 fours. 

Salisbury, the nightwatch- 
man , hit a career-best 86 and 
drew praise from his skipper 
Nasser Hussain who said: 
"Anyone not knowing who he 
was could easily have thought 


he was our No. 3 batsman.” 
After Salisbury’s departure, 
Hussain hit a rapid 40 not out 
and England A finished the 
fourth day 67 runs ahead at 
281 for two. 

The image of the happy-go- 
lucky New Zealander has, 
been dealt a blow by the Ki- 
wi's former captain Ken Ruth- 
erford in his autobiography 
'A Hell Of A Way To Make A 
Living’. Rutherford portrays 
some of his team-mates as 
drunkards, . racists and; drug- 
takers and describes Martin 
Crowe, another former cap- 
tain, as "moody, manipula- 
tive and counterproductive".' 


Sri Lanka's captain Arjuna 
Ranatunga hit a sparkling 145 
off 158 balls, including a six 
and 20 fours, as bis side 
scored 369 in reply to Tasma- 
nia’s first-innings of 335 fin* 
four declared. % the close 
Tasmania were 151 for four, a 
lead of 117. 

Hie West Indies Board of 
Control has called a special 
meeting in an attempt to 
bring Brian Lara, who with- 
drew from fiie present tour to 
Australia, back into the fold. 
“The responsibility lies with 
the WICBC to bring this mat- 
ter to a happy, ending," said 
the president Peter Short 


Racing 

Akehurst at war 
over handicap 


Chris Hawkins 


|E G AKEHURST. whose 
wBimsey finished fourth 
■under top weight of list 
in Saturday's William 
Handicap Hurdle, is to 
plain to Geoffrey Gibbs, 

British Horseracing 
■d's senior handicapper, 
Phil Judge's treatment of 
iharge when he assessed 
weights for the Sandown 

msey was burdened with 
ttxa 41b on Tuesday when 
;e made an arbitrary deci- 
to penalise him further 
in impressive win at Ain- 
— ■ for which the horse 
already been raised 121b. 
[ehurst fumed: “It was rr- 
onsible. How he could 
rant putting him up 
a. I don't know. Handl- 
ers lik** hhn encourage 
ting- 1 feel because of my 
tation In big handicaps 
been unfairly penalised 
the years.” 

dee responded to the ent- 

i by saying”- “It’s my job 

■oduce an open and com- 

S^^dlspute 
defence. The betting 
race should be of no con- 
i to the handicapper 
la Job is *<> rate 

ss. Whether he 
in imposing 

horse looks “throum-m 
52* this case being 

fan ££■* 1S1W* 

f conditions for Saftu- 
went said penalty 

Id be 

November 26. thmsey 
at Ainfree on Novemher 
Sile Chiefs Song, who 
ijjg william Hill Hurdle, 

Jhkrd Dunwoody gave 



Chiefs Song maximum assis- 
tance to land Saturday’s valu- 
able event by a short-head 
from Eskimo Nell, but the 
Sandown stewards were not 
impressed and banded the 
Jockey a two-day whip ban. 

Earlier. Dunwoody and 
Sound Man bad looked a class 
act In the Mitsubishi Tingle 
Creek Chase when beating 
Storm Alert by five lengths. 

Dunwoody bad got off Mas- 
ter Oats principally to ride 
this horse for Edward 
O’Grady and is forging a 
great partnership. Sound Man 
looks well on course to be- 
come the two-mile champion 
chaser, although the present 
incumbent. Viking Flagship, 
well beaten on his reappear- 
ance here, will improve. 

Master Oats’s flop at Chep- 
stow on Saturday remains a 
mystery, the Cheltenham 
Gold Cup winner showing no 
outward signs of distress yes- 
terday morning after being 
pulled-up on his 

reappearance. • .- 

Kim Bailey, his trainer, 
commented: “He seems fine 
in himself, but he will be 
blood tested and have a tra- 
chea wash on Tuesday — that 
should tell us more. At the 
moment there’s no indication 
that he broke a blood vessel. 

"It's a mystery. The rest of 
the string seem well and Mas- 
ter Oats had really been pteas^ 
Inc me in his work. We’ll con- 
tinue as normal with him 
unless something comes up 
and I wouldn't write offline 
King George at this stage. 

The going at Chepstow was 
soft, but Master Oats has 
revelled in such conditions in 
the past and seemed to coping 
well until the home turn 
when he suddenly] wncwttf 
steam. The stewards ordered 
■adopetest _ 

With Bradbmy Star .strug- 
gling, Grange Brake, the 12-1 
Outsider of the three runners, 
was left to come home 
unchallenged. AtIfWlfl 

The King Georg? is JJ®. 
confirmed target for Marthas 
Son, who will be tackling 
three miles for the first time, 
aSd Richard Dunwoody has 
been approached to take the 

^Rodney Farrant I»rtn e ™J 
Martha’s Son throughout last 
season and again cm tos reap- 
pearance at Hun^ngrioa but 
was palpably outpointed by 
on Travado that 

day- 


Ludlow runners and riders with form guide 


IMS 

1.10 Mud B* 

1AB Hoodwink Or 


0.10 KC* I 
2»0 QuMi Royals 
LIE JmHoM FMd 
L45 p p un—mlit Cradur 


1 2b45 cuummtom novices' claboho huhduubp clshm 


101 

102 

MUN80W HOAD M Pipe 4-11-B — 

STOM DOUBLE JCDPAHDY (1SB) [HF)J White 4-11-0 _ 

JHbUgnam 







1 Mmmmm 

IM 

107 



M THE OAUFFHH (32) CMaah 4-10-11 

..TJnIm* 

108 

108 

25J45I OTAO-FOLLAIDH (H)(0) K Bailey 5-10-10 

W-4CC TOUT’S REST (IS) J Bmdtey ^10-9 

t j impkf (3) 

Richtom(S) 

110 

111 

113 

P WOODLAJIDS aUDWY (21) P PrlWuinl 4-10-6 _ 

P.i-PP POSSOMPtOCBldlOC PonbamS-10-7 

6-260 MUSICAL YOCAHOH (T) B Fleece 4-10-6 

RDurie 

aihmm* 


113 OMVPP-O PACIFIC SMUT (10) U Taw S-HM PMcLougMn 

114 S xnffNIAM ALLIANCE (10) J Bradley 6-10-4 IfrMDafcrn 

115 005610 SAFE SBCRHT (IT) R BroBwiKWT A-TtW CLBmlfca 

110 PW-WCn.HCW» (3) TMoren 5-10-2 JfcRTboSu 

m 

i SMI Stall Mm s 1 1 o n Duma* 7 -b <r hmM 14 ™ 

Batting: 3~t Rainbow Hoad. 7-2 Sue-PoCatdh. B-l EiHuticn. Tony** Utm. 7-1 Doubla Jaoputiy. 12-1 G Mb 
S acral 14-1 Lata Shift 13 mums. 

FORM SUlM - DOUBLE JHMUWr Having liaractlwa Hoes June ohoo twHM untB bBHhaay 
appro ach ing 3 out tost on one osca. M oll4, Mi VX to India Hock ISvadoid 2nfS. Gdl- 
EXCLDSXMh UmaotM ridw 2nd last lima. On latssi eonsXaW mrt kwaw MugM in 4.tt0gm star 

M 3 wt to a Green"* Seogo by SB in Sflioner suing handicap (Ludtow 2n. Fml. 

OOK OOLDi Prominent tram «i until »aatoiinJ Seal isHsd-oS 15W ot 18 to Tsmpoia in nmea bwiSa 
Otoweastla 2m. Gdl 

STAC-POUAEft Dtspuad load ttmaghoa, otasiud ag&m ettws hoots. M emm Mountain bynfc »B- 
run«f daimar<llSoMtsr 2n Gd-Fnti. 

SAFSSBCflEUhWd «. brtal gttnl4 mu wsskenad nwl around 171 Klttol 12 to Pitncsthons » aattag 
laiKflop lUtennor 2m. Gd-RnK 



1 .f 5 STOKSMV HOVKST CHASE am BL814 

tot 132tia BOMLSErmO)) s into 5-1 V7 

20* DMSt2 PnStAM TACTICS mm KBaHayS-1 1-7 
203 442-552 MUST BEMAOCAL (14] P Bradey 7-1H) 

304 £62^59 WUNAI>(14|DMcC4ln 9-11-0 

BOS 00-3*38 KOVAL PHOT (20) W Miir 6-11-0 

fOS 3Q0D-6F OOS HKja (14) P Rodkinl 5-lM 

SOT VSKMrSnSE OF VALUE (32S1J SflWi 8-lW — 

TOtF rotW Tt Ma S um s BaUai’ S, tH r ri as Tadha 7. 

Batttav 7-4 Bona Sedar. 3-1 Panlon Tacsea. 9-2 Hoyal Prim. 5-1 Utdl Ba Magkail. 6-1 Sanaa 01 VUh, 
10-t Nadod. SD-i Our Mkfri Tnmaini 

aim mm ni mil in i him Hu in 1 1 niqiis i ii niiiisMm la» tail in “mil lW Tml ni 1 nmslmiii m nnsliir) 

CHh (SfBfwfctzm.Gifl- 

PCMMMTACTICB) Haadvaj ttotn roar to ESaBenge 4 cut no impreaslon tram Ini to 2nd m 3 (nwbara to 
Tothnnoda {Haioocfc 

MRr K mmICAU MwaysgiMtinaal SI 2M olflto Tl» Unttr In nmee temficao wtt NADIAD Ime 
llWa*wydMMuailmls^4oirt.an3fiwrl2Bawt^|C«a««2iil0^j ; 

MIVAL pmm UMid hwnfler U neu dtowanM IBM 6ma wtian alnys DaWnd . tailed t* lut ol fi In ran 

wMlvSouttBB?*M|Wona0lBf2niGJ-fin). 

dlia H0Kn Qriaf g oio, Matan aAen tail nail m novles haKKap wm by Vlcon i FoUasuna 2m. Qd> 

ftm 


OltofMO) 



1.45 BACHES nonces’ HAI034CAF WHDIA 2W Mil OjiH C2^78 

Ml W8WaT8M0MHipa)BPi68M4-11-B 

302 CO-5 Tl* WHOLE DOS (24) {W) K Bafleg UK 

302. OBCP-P IMWR H ero RStnwfle 5-11-5 

304 «a-31 HOOOMWItEH (9) WJMtaWW 

JOS fP-1222 S UTEI0 B CK tt1)WMi*r^ltl-tt 

306 IWS^EaMDWIIOCKpSiJMPMS-lO-U 

107 SUJP3 ST HTTS(11JM Turner 4-W-77 

JOB ' OOrooV- BALLYM«B(IW(S5i)G ttrtkni 7-10-10 

3M , 0-41 SB YOU ALMAVBpWOCMfftS-JoflasS-IM 
310 DP-052 WDMEWOWiram U Bradtttt MM 

Ml P510 UUADHAl (18J (CD) K B4»nop 6-1D-2 

jii 4Mn.yiiGNW{i^RHomMiwid *-to-i 

810 raiMSQ BADW CABOUftt PU M 
814 0PPPH1 CA*n*WA0>OO*t22)LGiassiekB-itWI MrJftwaUt 

ItOAiTlM IMekarB « OBftwwa 1« «*• J Barfrs^tonMI Horn 

BaUiw M HwMWar, 5-1Thiow8r, Sapaiwlck, 6-1 Babnora Rack. 7-J Tha Wiola HoijS-l Mxoa 
Wondw. 10-1 SXKB. 

RUM OHIIDG-THnOWnfc Soon la touch, xml an wB.SI 2nd dM 3 IWtflan to Abstfoa's Pillar In 

SWCMCK: Came (ram bshtad to lead 4 1«. M elw M Wfl waakanad and csaoU doset«ma.Sfcd 


2.1 5 mu mm h»»» ™ "*** <* ■“ “““““ 

TiwmHAiiMeAPKUSEAiMiaiwiaroesflei 

491 P0345-4 RDDUHI* POQi(2*5tO)lVsRHS*OTCfl ?4-12-0 n^j.ii n n 

490 rjjreo BUBTlllYFElXD*{lStC)NTwi*tOtV-Dav*g? 10-12-0 — M B— 6( 3). 

4» MWW (»> TSSSSai® 

a jssasBBBJ»sxii 5 JT===isai ( a 

TOFP^T0^l^«n~«.KC^DM—r7,i— -'‘aFIlO' 

BdOsg: i'i_* Fon Ol Rib. 7*2 K Cs Daaeer. *- 1 Bh—nv Wiaw. 8-1 Jawing Boy. 7-1 lo-oath Timing. 
8-iRddknWto.S«iflaligtL Br 1—1 ■ 


WK Held up. nsiw —a B raach loaders. (Sstanl 4tn d 7 floatitaia to 
Mc&mflor Tta Th« m cron-courtiy evant (Chenamam 3m. Gd43& 

BUMTBir FOXOM. Below DM Skim Mngubsd. IW 0w.ahdya behind. WMoa— lafSBntoban In 
ruawoaiiySinim'aBaiid(WtKanun3mltl, Qd). 

DU OF mb DkpuUng load wnen (ah lOUi In nx won by General Wofle Inal start season 
IWortt—r M7I, Gd). 

KCS DADCSk Favouraa. made mfealUB. no mtn (romdoaLowSaiaAloUlo Over tha Stream 
now— loin. FMJ. 

am DBLtoMlh Mod— Bn la—y wwkm diieaunino lasdn*. 2S 4n o( 6 to Stiior Jim (itoyaock 
Bn4i0dl. 

JASOSTS lOYiln touch cfeanmaM 3 osIMhm and soa dm. eased r— n. M Don— Sin tqr m in 
—rica bamkeap (Bangor 2m®. GO). 


2.45 SWMI»>HBbBUILP0WSIIH4Jtt S 00IBITW>WAl.l0C«gYrHAIBMW HURDLE — 
csjsaa 

Ml 21P515 DAYB OF TMUHOOI(1«m JWhn 7-1M OMaafS) 

■OS DD41V2 OMBTSFAn (10) (0)0 Haa 5-11-6 
90S 


( 3 ) 


5610-34 0UHHA HOT All (Z3) (CO)(BF) L Bnaok 5-1&-T3 

m 

050-133 POMTPW — MIBP 0 Bat (B)C Popharn 6-109 T 

50460-0 FOOJKTf’S HA TO (SB) (DJ H Dnrwo B-W-fi 

0«&-F OOnMSTtai SOVO (•) T Wall 5-^-6 ._SJo»i«m 

Ol n— S, MS a I— T. 

: 2-1 Daye 01 Tliunttof. 9-4 Quinta Royals. 7-2 Greed 't Fair, 6-1 Dcrtdmsstordtoner. 10-1 Donaom 
Bojo. 14-1 Pn^erfa Mato. 8i— a. 

rom BUM - DAYS OF Twnmati On««cad tram I— —an )wt over 0 3rd to Vtooaa ki novice 
bsntScap cbosa lut bmo (FMsstona 2m. GkFFmi. 

OBBRn FAK to touch tot IS toad 2 on. haadsd Iasi 41 2nd to Habesba tBangn 2miL Gd). 

QUWTA ROYALB Sco# to toe tore. Hd 3 ool until POO. around M 4B o!7 to Aramon (Wtodaar 2n Gd). 
omTOMBSMOmanm HM Wort 5 mil no *«n 2 ort. 0 3rd Ol 13 to HiKioa (H— lord 2mH Qd- 

Stq. 

PfKUECTf HATb Needed racs on nappaannea wtwn promtaaat on« mtotota and loto ground Sth soon 
ailed oft. dtotaice Oto ot 11 lidcbem in race won by Comn iffll (Haratord 2ntil GiQ. 

DO— STOM KOYOi Sena pronwsoi Bd 6 — umt Ml Mad tanoviee Iwmdtoip won by Anlac# (Wmw* 
3m. Gd). 


3. 1 5 nBSDC HOVKXM HAHMCAF CflASt — C*77B 
SOI (KSMH CLASS OF mNKTYTWD (1BT Fonur 6-11-10 - 

•02 322F-41 JUDKIALnBA(18)N Do Uar 6-11-10 

315-U6F CMC— IMA (S) J Ed— 7-1V2 


JLPHoOey 
_QMoC— t* 


004 3PF-93F FWSCWUS JWBO (33) GOwrt flS JonM 6-T1-0 

SOS U22-442 DUHKBRY KSACOII (IS) H Ho— 0-10-9 

TOP FOMI TUB) —Me M FMd 10, C— a 01 M—|l— & 

Beta— W-ii Jadictoi FMd. 5-2 Clan 01 Mnsqitw, 7-1 Doitoy Beacon, 0-1 Predous Jo no. 10-1 
CncHng Idaa. 8— a. 

ron MO UlPB -CLASBOF — 'i i to Ui Ledtwfcrot— V .eased an— ong»ftamlaM.— Irunfa. 
M Qunti Law byM m 9— mer makMn dim IWBrwIi* 3mH, Gd). 

judicial IMA Hi Uflch led 3 pm ran on gai— y to B Gtonatm Prine— b»r Ml m 4-mmt mstoc 
bendieap INotanghun 2m5U, Gd-Fml. 

CtUCtOM KBAc UBakaiad 4 oul SO 5Vi oieu Bam— tCuHenlMB 2m4B. Gd) 
menus JUMOi Losing touen when W 3 out hi race am ly Craprady Lad (Newbury 3m. Gd-Fra) 
DUMKBNY ttACOMi Fan afkat I— Hme but no ctonca whh assy staler, chated wtnoar Horn 3 am hard 
ridden »be« lea 2nd at Bsl aa tf 8 smarm btn M by Mia Uood (He—ord 2m3l Gd). 


3L45 oumeu) srAnABi opsn nh flat— ti^is 


3-6 CAUB8KH DAN (12) (BF) J Ed—rtU 5-TV4 

R CHAM THE MAM (T}N Maker 4-1 V4 

2 CMMAUOlir CKACKBI (33) P Habile 5-11-4 . 

D MAnST0NIC30)R Brown 4-11-4 

0-0 KMBTOnSAK(1BBnjucfcM4-11-4 

0 ST0T DMMK <7) H JuTOet 4-11-4 

YAUUn-CvtT Rmflor 4-11-4 
VOAAa A Borrow 4-11-4 

BUUmVUmiHJBadfcy *-1W8 
0 COME M PO0IV (1 8) D BendoBo 4-10-13 
DPS LAST MP4MB-10-13 


-APtoaCay 


»(*) 


Afylamee 
-CUei ' 


JAIBITY JUKI B Eddey 4-8MS 


1 
2 

3 

4 
0 
a 

7 

8 
■ 

10 
11 
1* 

S3 4BK0S—KS —I Wl¥»0)KBhh«i 4-10-13 

14 o ladt f w ob a qoh (it) n swan o-nna 

TOPFOWITl PT « C oBaa M gMCltoAMrB, C0i MB rt D—8. 

Badtag: B-4 Cornaoght Cracker. 4-1 Drt Lad. 9-1 Vtfirnl H CaBatrish Dan, 13-1 Kongtea Uelody. 14-1 

Barone 1tentaro.J»urtirJdiie. 14 new. 

FOflM OHM - CAUnMSH MMi Favowtto, hi —di. atoll » ML Mro ibla to eMaege, 1 1 1 U of « 
Mahara to Nortlc Prtfiea (Unban) Sm. Bd). 

CONHAUasnCMCXB: H*U ■«. ^tort 9 not, led a eat inU bwde Ml it, « 2nd o> M SMMs to 
Casta Bweeg trtth KONGO MELODY (roc 5b] headway Mbtieay hfltd no odn oadar paatara Him 2t. 
anodisr 3H mHtfa (Newton Abbst2mU BMfli. 

MAEBnOlte)toe<)edraca<iidabutwtestookdFOoghoW.nakanBdiralBfp(ntwe4louUKloj8.tan 
39 to Beggars Banquet (Udcwtar 2m. Bd-Fm]. 

DOW OH FCWM Shomd pranhM pedabot whan needed rote, ttowly ev*y, serns lata baadway, not 
raacb leaden. 7fco( 17, Mn 2« a Kanionl Ttos (Haretort 2nil Gd). 



• Val d'Alene and Algan remain oh course for Boxing Day’s 
King George VI Chase despite finishing third and seventh 
respectively to As des Carres at Aoteuil yesterday. Their 
trainer, Francois Doumen, said: “I never make a decision 
until a week after a race but, in principle, they are both still 
on target for Kempton." 

• Charlie Swan recorded the fastest fcentury in Irish 
National Hunt racing when Thats My Man landed the odds tn 
yesterday's Royal Bond Novices' Hurdle at Fairy house. 

• Ray Cochrane will be out ofaetion until the New Year after 
badly bruising his left foot when his mount Nijo, ducked 
under the stalls before Saturday’s £50,000 Bass Wulfitm 
Stakes at Wolverhampton. Nijo was withdrawn, but the race 
sfill went to his trainer, David Loder, who won with Prince Of 
Andros. 

• Blinkered today for the first time: EDINBURGH: 3.30 Tatie 
Matie. LUDLOW: 12.45 Late Shift, Musical Vocation, The 
Gauffer, 1.15 Nadiad, Persian Tactics; 3.15 Cracking Idea. 


Edinburgh 


1X3QIQI MAMAHTYKA OWL (rasp) ±JOO P—n OotUon 

ItoOMudd 2-Bo BlomnhiH Sprins 

UORmM|bUMi{nb) LOOnkTitaMr 

XGDDtAi Of Perth 


12.30 MMHCDMIYHAmP0M.YHAI0(3IIIUIIIIIJC3Bl8^0M 

1 3-00 AHOTHIH CttAFm (14) J Kowart JOtKODn 5-1V-0 

2 F-845FH BOLA0EY QOU. (16) F Mnrtagh 6-11-0 

3 PPW- CABZABA(M8) B Mvaaggan B-1V9 


-PCarfeany 

JUanbaO) 


7 

8 
• 

10 

11 


PO-O CHAMTHY BBLBfl {14) Mrt S Austin 6-11-0 

D6-5006 CHARUSTIOIIA(II) J DoOdl 4-11-0 

001-302 HUUMAjmmA 000.(14) J PartasS-1 1-0 

OP-O Was OMBiTAmS (25) J Huktuiw 4-1V-0 

DDF-020 mUM0YMFIKHnr(143)5 Fitondrtflh4-1T-0 . 

312 HACIUUH.'S DAW (17) (BF)JEyia 5-11-9 

0 «T BA THT0RtPB2AM(2B) Mte L PWratl 4-1V9 

PFTHMTWAT(81)D iamb 5-1V0 — 

■ GM 8. MMh Dm 7, 1 


-atM(3) 



1M Kinsrairtyra an. 5-2 Racnaars Dawn, 9-3 Penan 3)ns*ooy, b-i Another CMpar. 19-1 
Cbarfstona, Chantry BeUkH til 


1.00 PftSSTOM PAMS SSLLBaa HANDICAP HU RDU C9A*D 


2AS2eD- THH LAIMmO LOflD (131) Utol Luanda V Runsb 9-11-12 ITtllialia 

543012 I U Ul HM lQ O(31»CBF)T Donna By 5-1 V-4 Mr R Aram 

12613F YACHT CLUB ffl) (0)J Byro 13-11-4 Dlw. 

BPHB3- DUTCH 0UBX (Ml) Mia S AMJr 5-11-0 

2SP-D0 ARTTAII (43) T Carr 5-1D-3 

5-P6354 MUFB (27) D Lut) 5-HHI 

5C0fFW) CnCUB0V(11)Wa&fBy6-1D-D 

1 3, YbsM CWk 7. 


JBShmv 


mkt* 
-PCariMny 


BMUngi 9-4 Yactt Chto. 5-2 BalUktoO. 5-1 The Laugnbig Ltrt, 6-1 Dutch Blue*. T-i Mufid, 8-1 Mm. 16-1 
Circle Boy. 7 man. 


1.30 WBJWHY mmUBL HANDICAP CHASSSn C3L406 

1 Wl 1232 FnUMHMNUHmiR) Min LuOitoaVRuml 8-12-0 _. 

2 711-235 COUMTOMMm (CO) J Komrt Johtowi B-1 V10 

3 13314-4 PBH QUMH9I(S) M HHBfnxid 7-11-6 P 

4 6J1316- PtWTAHpl54)(ONTWliW 6-1 1-7 AS 


-PCs 


~A Watt (7) * 


323243 CHAMBKk DALI (87) (P) Uta B BraAurne 5-10-0 
■ 13-F35E KHMAHOauHrmCDPChMebrougha-HM) _. 

TOP RMH ItPM FMNlli 0MMa 8, PDrttoS 7, < 

1 BMi Sir PWMT lato 7 tl • Mr C Bmmt T-ri (M D I 
Mkp 9-4 FhraMgb Bulda. 3-1 CoBimrut. 7-2 Pin Surniar, 4-1 Puritan, 7-1 Curmtng Gala. 10-1 
FbnnidGlan. lima 


2.00 1 


[ COMimONAL JOCK8YM HANDICAP HUHDU 3m tajtl 1 


I (11) 6 Nonon 3-tl-lO 


2DF4-62 CHAMTHY BAATH (B) (P) C nontoa 4-1 VS 

SIMM NAP» MOVBI(aR) CCS} DNDBn 8-11-9 

B2-S3B5 KnPBATTUM(8)(CKD) JGo!ie&-1)-3 


»(T» 


55-W FGBQY OOflDOM (7) Mrs D Thomson 4-10-1 
8 010-506 BOCTHUS (17) F «hflon 6-10-0 

TOP RWM TIP* Suridaa Spin 8, Cbaaby laMh 7. 
BIIIOPMMg H f 1*4(301 


JLaakf 


7-4 Sutton Spin. « Chantry Baas, 11-4 Keep BnHitg. 7-1 Peggy Gordon. 10-1 RapM Mover. 
25-1 Boethius. 


2.30 LEVY BDAND ROVtCV I 


l4fC%803 


624156 M0HUIBM(1«)<D)SPauiidtigb MI-13 
435-426 CAIMTOEAUHO* (H) D Ahtor &-U-5 __ 
66SD-04 BUM CHARM (31) UnSBndBuim 6-10-12 

DK-6PTmiUM(7)n AIM 6-10-7 

£26335 IU)0WHOSPnin(7)Mt807)KNniM6a 
306-042 THBONESFORAUCE f!7J J Gold* 7-10-5| 

■ 06^aTflO)iOAlflin(M)PCliiettreiB^ 


1 
1 

3 

4 
9 
B 

7 

8 03FP2F- BSOUOHPAIK AZALEA (IBS) J 
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Rioch settles for third of the loaf 


Commentary 


David Lacey 


F EAR of defeat as 
much as defeat itself 
may yet be an im- 
portant factor in the 
Premiership title go- 
ing :o Tyneside For so long 
as die majority of Newcastle 
United's pursuers are unwill- 
ing to take more risks on 
their travels the more the 
leaders -.Till be able to shrug 
aside the occasional lapse 
The half-a-loaf principle of 
drawing your away games, 
once considered sound policy 
in the matter of winning 
championships, became de- 
valued in T9R1 when the 
reward for victory was in- 


creased from two points to 
three. Yet on Saturday the 
seven teams below Newcastle 
were involved in six drawn 
matches which littered the 
programme like stole crusts. 

Normally, one would no 
longer include Arsenal 
mnong the season's away- 
draw specialists. In fact they 
set out to win at Villa Park 
much as they had done at Bol- 
ton and Tottenham. 

Both of these matches, how* 
ever, were lost and it was 
surely the fear of a third 
successive defeat on the road 
that prompted Bruce Rioch to 
opt for safety once Aston 
villa, having fallen behind on 
the hour, brought the scares 
level five minutes later. 

Morrow replaced Helder 
and was employed as a third 
centre-back and a match 
which after a prosaic start 


was promising an exciting cli- 
max petered out. Arsenal and 
Mila remain third and fourth 
respectively but a drew suited 
neither. 

"We were considering mak- 
ing the substitution before we 
conceded the goal," Rioch 
said afterwards. "The game 
was becoming too open for us. 
We needed to do something to 
tighten it up." Compare that 
approach to Newcastle's 1-1 
draw at Villa Park a fortnight 
earlier, achieved after Kevin 
Keegan had made an attack- 
ing adjustment, replacing 
Watson with Clark. 

One trusts this will be only 
a passing shadow over the 
positive approach Rioch has 
brought to Arsenal’s football 
this season. Maybe his think- 
ing was conditioned by the 
absence of Dennis Bergkamp, 
who had a sore calf. 


To be fair. Arsenal began as 
if no thought other than vic- 
tory had entered their minds. 
Watched by Teny Venables, 
Paul Merson produced an in- 
dustrious display of passing 
and movement to reconfirm 
the success of his rehabilita- 
tion from the drink, drug and 
gambling problems which 
forced his tearful departure 
from football a year ago. 

At half-time. In sharp con- 
trast there was serious dis- 
cussion over David Platt’s 
chances, not so much of 
regaining his England place 
from Newcastle’s Robert Lee 
against Portugal a week 
tomorrow but of making the 
squad at all. 

Having missed pre-season 
training through injury and 
then been forced out for two 
months following a cartilage 
operation. Platt is still feeling 


his way back into the English 
game — and it showed- . 

Then Arsenal were 
awarded' a free-kick on the 
left 15 minutes into the 
second half. Merson swung 
the ball into the goalmouth 
and suddenly there was the 
Platt of old, timing bis ran 
through the Villa defenders to 
perfection and getting in front 
of McGrath to glance a pre- 
cise header past Bosnich. 

At that point Arsenal might 
well have been waiting on the 
Morrow but they hardly bad 
time to consider how test to 
bold this lead than they lost it 
to a goal similar both In con- 
struction and execution. 
Yorke, again his team’s most 
profound influence, found 
Alan Wright in space on the 
Villa left and them sprinted 
between the Arsenal centre- 
backs, Adams and Bould, to 


meet another well-delivered 
centre with an equally in- 
spired toss of the head. 

. Earlier Alan Wright distin- 
guished an industrious per- 
formance by hitting the bar 
from 25 yards. Ian Wright had 
already seen a long cross-shot 
touched on to the Villa bar by 
Bosnich. 

Even in their defensive 
mode Arsena 1 might still have 
won through Ian Wright’s 
capacity for the sudden shot 
from an unexpected range or 
angle but in the end. having 
just returned from suspen- 
sion, be merely collected his 
seventh caution of the season. 

This, however, was a 
strange business for South- 
gate had appeared to wave a 
can-can dancer’s leg at the 
Arsenal striker as he was 
about to make one last dash 
for goaL Later the referee Jeff 


Winter fold the Arsenal man- 
ager that Wright had been 
booked for diving. 

Tve known this referee a 
long time and Vm sure that 
when he looks at the incident 
again his honesty and integ- 
rity will prevail” said Rioch. 
Which was better than declar- 
ing the official had passed his 
sell-bydate. 

Then again, if honesty and 
integrity always prevailed 
Rioch might not have had the 
chance to make Arsenal less 
boring. Even this reined-in 
performance partly redeemed 
the old-time tedium of the pre- 
vious Sunday’s goalless en- 
counter with Blackburn. 

SCORERS: Aston V&tes Vo, to |85mJrr>. 
Anenab Platt (HR. 

Aston VBbc Branteti; McGrath. Bltogu. 
Souffigale, Cbarfes. Drapor. Townwnd. 
Wright, Milosevic. Yortco. Jaflnaoo- 
AthiMi Seaman; Do, on. Adams. Bould. 
Wmlerburn, Merson. Jansen. Plan, Holder 
{Morrow. 87?. Wright Hartaon (DxHo*. 87). 
Referee; J Winter (StacWorwjn-TeesJ. 


Manchester United 1 , Chelsea 1 

Situation 
normal, Eric 
in the crowd 


Cynthia Bateman 


I T WAS just another day 
at the office for Eric Can- 
tona: a leap Into the 
crowd., unavoidable and 
friendly (both leap and 
crowd): a booking for a very 
avoidable and unfriendly two- 
footed tackle; and 90 minutes 
of tricks and treats that might 
have set United alight had 
Giggs not been out with his 
old ankle injury. 

Cantona leapt into the first 
six rows of seats when his mo- 
mentum carried him over the 
advertising hoardings. They 
seemed to have a fatal attrac- 
tion all day for United, who 
bombarded them with a 
series of missed chances. 

•‘We were all to blame." 
confessed their captain Steve 
Bruce, trying to take the heat 
off the £7 million Andy Cole, 
with whom Alex Ferguson 
finally lost patience after 75 
minutes and a glaring miss 
from three yards. It was not 
the only chance wasted by 
Cole, who now has only three 
goals in 14 appearances this 
season: at Newcastle he aver- 
aged two every three games. 
The 19-year-old Cooke was 
sent on to play wide on the 
right as Cantona joined 
Scholes but the plaudits went 
to the 20-year-oid Beckham 
who had a magnificent game, 
scoring United’s equaliser 
with a perfect chip from the 
edge of the area that beat 
Kharine and dropped under 
the bar. It was his fourth goal 
this season; he might have 
had the winner a little later 
had Kharine not stood up so 
well to him in a one-on-one. 


Chelsea, beaten 4-1 at Stam- 
ford Bridge in October, were 
well pleaskl with a result that 
adds to their record of losing 
only twice at Old Trafford in 
the league in 30 years. Mark 
Hughes, back there for the 
first time since his summer 
move, tipped off Glenn Hoddle 
that United were all too aware 
of the Indian sign. “When we 
went ahead we really believed 
we could win it" said Hoddle. 
who was without Gullit and 
eight other senior players. 

Spencer was back in the 
side and gladly latched on to a 
poor back-pass from the out- 
of-form Sharpe before run- 
ning on to shoot Flikington 
saved with his knees but Wise 
drove the rebound home. 

That was the game's only 
test for Pilkington. the 21- 
year-old standing in for 
Schmeichel who is recovering 
from an elbow operation. In 
reality Chelsea could take 
cold comfort from a match in 
which United were without 
half their first-choice team 
and looked half-asleep until 
the goal sounded alarm bells. 

Hoddle thought differently. 
“Not many people outside the 
club would have given us a 
chance." he said. "We showed 
a lot of resilience considering 
the situation at the club." 

The chairman Ken Bates 
was absent sick but Matthew 
Harding watched — from the 
Old Trafford directors’ box. 

SCORERS: MtiiolitiMr United: 

Beckham i61min» Chduai Wise <54) 
Manchaitvr Unltndi Pilkington: □ 
Neville. May. Bruce. Irwin. Beckham, 
Cantona. McCfalr. Sharpe. Scholes. Cole 
(Cooke. 75). 

Chelsea: Kharine: Perrescu. 0u harry. 
Myers Hall. Burt ay. Loe. Newton. Wtoe. 
Spencer (Furlong. 82). hughes. 

Referee* M Bodertham (Coal Low). 


Tottenham Hotspur 0, Everton 0 

Gone missing 


Russell Thomas 


m n i 
jm La. 
^kbal 


: INTENSE White Hart 
, Lane afternoon came 
—bathed with sufficient 
rspiration — and a smatter- 
; of blood — to satisfy any- 
? seeking the raw excite- 
nt that the Premiership 
i regularly offer, 
foals stubbornly refused to 
terialise from inevitable 
stakes, while guile — save 
m some artful manoeuvres 
Anders Limpar — was at a 
turbing premium. The ac- 
ental clash of heads he- 
wn Chris Armstrong and 
fig Short symbolised a con- 
t of remorseless neutralisa- 
n by teams well acquainted 
h each other's battle plans. 
L point apiece from these 
entless endeavours con- 
idated the recent improve- 
nt by Tottenham and Ever- 
. Yet both Gerry Francis 


OlU\t|!.l. ISSVKV.TF; T?:sT SISIES 



and Joe Royle readily admit- 
ted to missing the links that 
would connect two clubs of 
ambition more firmly to the 
Premiership's top two. 

“We're a bit short of New- 
castle and Manchester Uni- 
ted," said Royle. "one or two 
players short But I'm not say- 
ing where," Both managers 
have suffered well-publicised 
difficulties In the transfer 
market this season. 

Royle is looking for some 
legal assistance, hoping that 
Everton’s lawyers can soon 
usher Duncan Ferguson back 
into action, possibly in the 
televised home game with 
West Ham nest Monday. But 
first the striker's suspension 
— which has seven games 
remaining — must be 
overturned. 

“There will be an appeal 
early next week,” Royle said. 
“We could do with Duncan 
around." 

Meanwhile Francis must 
wait for the return of a player 
who "will give us another di- 
mension”. Given the sterility 
of his midfield on Saturday, 
that is not an exaggerated as- 
sessment of Darren Ander- 
ton's abilities. The player 
hopes to be back on Boxing 
Day but Tottenham's man- 
ager will not risk Anderton 
suffering yet another recur- 
rence of his groin problem. 

With Sheringham subdued 
and Amokachi often an iso- 
lated front man, a rough kind 
of parity was ensured, threat- 
ened only by Limpar’s long- 
range' shooting, which unfor- 
tunately lacked the precision 
of his approach work. 

Tottenham HoUpuK Walker, Austin. 
Caidearood. Mabburt, Campbell. Fox. 
Oozzcll. Howell ft Hnaenflial (McMahon 
78rnln|. Shwlngham. Armairong. 
gmrtewSoutfiall: Jackson. Wafcwn. Sheri 
jrfndVJlWe. 451. U ns worth. Kanciiwteki*. 
Ebbreil. Parkinson. Limpar. Siuari 
Amokachi. 

Harm*: 5 Dunn iBnsWi 



Open-minded . . . Les Ferdinand scores the first of his two goals to put Newcastle 1-0 up in the 3-3 draw against Wimbledon yesterday frank baron 


Queens Park Rangers 1 , Middlesbrough 1 

Wilkins forsakes beauty in hunt for booty 


Martin Thorpe 


J OHN KEATS obviously 
did not have Junlnho in 
mind when he wrote 
that a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever. Not on a slate-grey 
afternoon in west London it is 
not. when a mean, tight-mark- 
ing QPR side were In a mood 
to slash the Mona Lisa if it 
would get them out of the rel- 
egation frame. 

Those in the gallery who 
came along to see the little 
Brazilian's genius watched as 
QPR's manager Ray Wilkins, 
though a long-standing ad- 
mirer of the beautiful game. 


drew the line at letting this 
particular artist apply his 
broader brush-strokes to the 
Loftus Road canvas. 

QPR fought as bitchily as 
anyone can remember but, 
though it was the right res- 
ponse to their position, it still 
produced only a point With 
one home win all season and 
no victory in the last eight 
games. Rangers could have 
done without a forthcoming 
programme that includes 
games against Spurs. Villa, 
Arsenal and Manchester 
United. Wilkins's reputation 
as one of the bright young 
things of management Is fac- 
ing its sternest test. 


Team spirit seems high, 
though. When Barker missed 
a fourth-minute penalty that 
could have put Rangers 1-0 
up. team-mates went out of 
their way to slap a consoling 
hand round his chops. And 
the fact that Rangers pro- 
duced enough chances to win 
will offer some hope for the 
tough weeks ahead. 

So will the arrival in the 
team of Hateley. whose big 
and barging presence set up 
many of those chances. He 
had a header cleared off the 
line, another well saved by 
Walsh, another just wide and 
another that put In Sinclair 
for a goal- bound header that 


was somehow blocked by the 
flying Pearson. 

Another Hateley header set 
up Rangers' equaliser which 
McDonald scored, also with 
his head. The fact that it was 
only an equaliser was totally 
down to poor old Barker. Not 
only did he miss the penalty 
awarded for a Pearson hand- 
ball but three minutes later 
he brought down Stamp at the 
other end for a penalty that 
Barm by took, Sommer par- 
ried and Morris buried on the 
rebound. 

Barker then rounded off 
“the most eventufui game of 
my career" by accidentally 
catching Juninho on his knee. 


which eventually necessitated 
the Brazilian's substitution. 

Pearson headed against the 
Rangers bar and Ready pro- 
duced a great tackle to deny 
Hignett but Bryan Robson 
may be a little worried that 
his team did not possess suffi- 
cient ingenuity to escape 
Rangers' leg-irons. Then 
again, an away point can be 
seen as a thing of beauty. 

SCORERS: QFRi McDonald (Ifemln) 
HMcBasbrcwgihi Morris (81 
Ctaowns Porte Rangers: Sommer Ready. 
McDonald, Yales. Chains Sinclair. 
Hollowav. Barker. Impoy. Gallon (DicMo, 
86). Hateley. 

MkMlMbrouytii Walsh; Co*. Liddle. 
Vickoie. Pearson, Morris. Sump. Pollock 
Banuoy. Junlnho (Hlfyiett 76). Mweflo 
Referee: P Our Kin (PorOandl 


Liverpool 1 , Southampton 1 

Saints test patience of faithful 


Ian Ross 


T HE slate grey skies 
provided a suitably 
sombre backdrop for 
Liverpool's latest attempt 
to haul themselves dear of 
the wretched form which 
has left a season of hitherto 
limitless potential echoing 
to the sound of broken 
promises. 

The House Full' signs 
were op once again up at 
Anfield. If football is the 
popular religion on 
Merseyside it Is most defi- 
nitely of the blind-faith va- 
riety. History beckoned, 
too, for a Southampton win 
would have represented 
Liverpool’s fourth consecu- 
tive home defeat, a fate 
which has not befallen 
them since the Twenties. _ 
The game was still in its 
infancy when the first mut- 
terings of discontent began 
to roll down the main 
stand. As the passes began 
to go astray, as even the 
most cultured of feet began 
to conjure up juvenile 
errors, nobody was spared. 
Local boy made good Rob- 
bie Fowler; fading hero 
John Barnes; expensive 



Collymore . . . rising drive 

Stan Collymore — they all 
got It in the neck. 

Even though Neil Rud- 
dock and Mark Wright 
were absent, Evans stuck 
with his blanket defensive 
system, an ugly love child 
conceived in haste and born 
of over-caution. 

The game always had one 
foot in the gutter and, well 
as Southampton played, 
had Liverpool been pitted 
against slightly more styl- 
ish opponents, they would 
have been torn to pieces 
like a rabbit amid a pack of 
dogs. 

Once the impressive Neil 
Shipperley had headed the 


visitors in front on the 
hour, everyone more or less 
assumed it was over. Liver- 
pool had performed so la- 
mentably that there were 
no grounds for believing 
anything else. 

Strange, then, that Colly- 
more should promptly fire 
home a fine rising drive to 
tie things up, his first goal 
in IQ weeks. It momen- 
tarily cheered the faithful, 
but it wasn’t a si g nificant 
enough landmark to pro- 
vide the Liverpool players 
with a hiding place. 

“It is never easy when the 
opposition sits back,” said 
the manager Roy Evans, 
who looked worried after- 
wards. He has every reason 
to be, fox' his team’s football 
has been so poor over the 
past month that the 
Graeme Souness era is al- 
most coming to represent a 
halcyon period in Liverpool 
Football Club’s recent 
history. 

SCORERS: Uretpoot CoJIymore l«?mn] 
Southampton: Shipperley (60) 

Liverpool: Jamea; JAMS (Ctougfl. 68). 
BabD. Scales, Harknes*. Kennedy. 
McManaman. Sarnos. McAiaer. 
CoHymore. Fowlw. 

Soatbamptaiv Baas ant; Dodd, Hall. 
MonKou. Ban an. Bennett (Oakley. 5S). 
MaflDiew. Le Tualar, Vafflsen, CMrlwa 
Shipperley. 

R Hart l Darlington). 


Celtic bring an unfamiliar 
resolution to the new year 


Patrick Glenn 


C ELTIC have been 
sparkling of late and this 
time they may turn out to be 
the real thing- Their goals — 
Saturday’s 4-2 victory over 
Kilmarnock made a total of 12 
in their last four games — are 
gems supported by a a new- 
found resilience, which gives 
their supporters cause to be- 
lieve that they are at last gen- 
uine contenders for Rangers’ 

long-held title. 

The manner of the win was 
more significant than its 
achievement. At any time in 
the past five years a Celtic 
team facing a 2-0 deficit after 
23 minutes would have spent 
the rest of the’ match anx- 
iously going through a dam- 
age-limitation exercise. 

On this occasion the lead 
that Graham and Brown had 
given the visitors was obliter- 
ated in a killing burst by 
Grant and Thom just before 
the interval, and a seemingly 
improbable victory was com- 
pleted by Van Hooijdonk’s 
double to the second half. 

The ruggedness of the per- 
formance supported a recent 
Observation by Tosh McKin- 
hy, who at £350,000 has surely 
proved to be the shrewdest 
purchase by anyone anywhere 
this season. "For the first time 


in all these years,” he said, 
“Rangers have on their tail 
the one team they don't want 
to see near them — Celtic." 

The champions themselves, 
of course, have cornered the 
market in tenacity and 
resolve in recent years and 
these qualities helped them 
maintain their four-point lead 
with a 2-0 victory over Hearts 
at Tynecastle. 

Looking misshapen and 
aimless for the first hour. 
Rangers were virtually im- 
prisoned in a midfield domi- 
nated by the Edinburgh side, 
even if their goal like that of 
Hearts, was rarely threat- 
ened. But when a foolish 
challenge by Fulton on Lau- 
Urup brought the penalty 
from which MeColst scored 
his 250th league goal, the 
Ibrox side took control. 

Gascoigne became the in- 
spiration, Laudrup the chief 
benefactor and Hearts the ul- 
timately hapless victims. Gas- 
coigne’s goal, a typically 
thoughtful, beautifully placed 
low drive from an angle on 
the right was an appropriate 
reward for the Englishman 
and his team-mates. 

Gascoigne begins a suspen- 
sion on Saturday but in the 
matches he misses, at home to 
Partick Thistle and away to 
Motherwell. Rangers are ex- 
pected to cope- 


Wolves 

silent 

over 

McGhee 


Bussed Thomas 


T HE WOLVES chairman 
Jonathan Hayward 
maintained silence yes- 
terday over Mark McGhee’s 
chances of becoming Gra- 
ham Taylor's managerial 
successor at Mollneux. 

Hayward refused to com- 
ment before or after the 
home 2-2 draw with Ips- 
wich as speculation grew 
that McGhee is about to 
walk out on Leicester. 

Leicester have refused 
Wolves permission to open 
talks with McGhee and in- 
sist “no approach from any 
club will be accepted." 

That leaves McGhee with 
on l y one option if he is to 
join Wolves — - to walk out 
on his present club. That 
possibility hardened on 
Saturday night when 
McGhee said; "I want to 
talk to Wolves in the same 
way I exercised the right to 
speak to Leicester when I 
was at Reading. I owe my- 
self this chance." 

Sunderland yesterday 
moved above Leicester and 
Into second place by beat- 
ing Crystal Palace 1-0 at 
Roker Park through Scott's 
39th-minute penalty. 

Southampton have sus- 
pended Bruce Grobbelaar 
for returning four days late 
from international duty. 
The goalkeeper has been 
banned for two weeks and 
fined the maximum fort- 
night’s wages, around 
£6,000. 

The club have stood by 
Grobbelaar throughout the 
current match-rigging 
allegations. 

Jim Platt is expected to 
be confirmed as Darling- 
ton’s manager today after 
the sadden walk-out by 
David Hodgson. Since sum- 
mer Platt has been sharing 
duties with Hodgson, who 
was unhappy with the 
board’s reluctance to let 
him spend £250,000 he had 
raised from player sales. 


Kingstonian 1, 
Plymouth 2 

Littlejohn 
ends Cup 
romance 

lleil Robinson 


I N THE gathering gloom of a 
Surrey afternoon Adrian 
Littlejohn finally put paid to 
sentiment when he spun 
round in a moment of shim- 
mering skill and directed an 
unstoppable shot over Dave 
Root’s fingertips. That goal 
bundled Kingstonian out of 
the Cup and left today's third- 
round draw without a nan- 
League name sure of its place. 

Only the either/ors of 
replays offer hope to the 
romantic; for Kingstonian 
there is the ample compensa- 
tion of £60,000 television 
money plus an estimated 
£20,000 from match-day 
receipts. 

Over the years Plymouth 
have built a doughty reputa- 
tion as dispatchers of non- 
League opponents. As they 
know, the key to these games 
is to wait for willing limbs to 
tire towards the end, and Neil 
Warnock's side chose their 
moment to perfection. 

They had probably ex- 
pected a much easier ride 
when Chris Leadbltter put 
them ahead after seven min- 
utes. poking a shot past sev- 
eral defenders from the edge 
of the area. But Kingst onian, 
who last year beat Brighton 
to the first round, overcame 
early unease. With Warming- 
ton assured at the back and 
Akuamoah impishly tricky 
on the wing, they dominated 
the first half. 

Wingfield and Luckett both 
carved out chances only to 
snatch at their shots. Plym- 
outh should have heeded the 
warnings but they allowed 
Akuamoah too much space on 
the left just before the inter- 
val and his far-post cross was 
met by Joe Warden, whose 
header went in off the post 
An upset seemed imminent 
when Blackwell had to beat 
out Brookeris sbot immedi- 
ately afterwards, but In the 
second half the visitors pulled 
their tattered act together. 
Littlejohn, now exerting 
greater influence, swung a 
boot at Evans's knockdown 
and hit the past, then pro- 
duced his gem of a goal which 
sent the Plymouth 1,000 trav- 
elling supporters into wild 
celebrations five minutes 
from time. 

"That goal would have 
graced any Premier League 
game in the country," said 
Warnock- “It was a cracking 
Cup tie." Asked whom he 
would like in the next round 
he said: "Sheffield Wednes- 
day, because I think we could 
get through against them." 

Ktanctrtfan Root SrooKar. Riley, Finch, 
NetotMlIng. RaJiar. Warmlngum, Lucken. 
Warden. Akuamoah, WlnofWd (BoJltti. 
80rnto). 

Mvmouth Amfan Blackwell: Pattern. 
Williams. Clayton (Logan, 89). Humcote, 
Hill, Bitty (Unarm, 21]. Maugs. Lftflntafa, 
Emm. LudbllMt (Baird. 70). 

Rafera« R Harris (OxfottS). 
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Tennis 

Sampras 
shoots 
down 
Russia 


SAMPRAS 

2£T d n» .world No. i d* 

SsJ^ASPa^ 

^Prod ucing what he said 
afterwards was his best per- 

®“ ‘day. Sampras 
blasted Kafelnikov with a fn 
siUade ofaS^^S, 8 ^ 
m 2hr imin for his tlSrf 
'fctory of the weekend. 

be sealed the match 
service winner 
utte third-set tie-break. 
Smnpras hugged the United 
otates captam Tom Guffik- 
«on, whose brother Tim was 
his coach until he suffered a 
hfiart attack last year. 

“It is a great win" for the 
team and 1 3m happy for Tom. 
it has been a very emotional 
^ ear ^ or both of us and it 
couldn’t happen to a nicer 
8uy. Sampras said. "It has 
been a tough year for both of 
us dealing with Tim’s 
situation." 

Sampras, who had had to be 
carried off court because of 
severe cramp after his singles 
victory over Andrei Chesno- 
kov on Friday in a gruelling 
five-setter, was in no mood to 
hang around. He was, per- 
haps, reacting to the declared 
intent of Kafelnikov, mindful 
of Sampras's cramp attack, to 
keep the American on court 
as long as possible. 

The Russian’s tactic was 
soon in tatters as Sampras, 
with two service breaks 
under his belt, secured the 
first set in 24 minutes. The 
second set lasted a little 
longer but brought little 
respite for Kafelnikov and 
when he lost his serve in the 
fifth game it proved decisive. 

Kafelnikov was a far more 
determined opponent in the 
third set and after he had 
taken the opening game, Sam- 
pras needed seven deuces to 
avoid being broken in the 
second. However, the Ameri- 
can then broke Kafelnikov 
again and held his won serve 
to lead 3-1. 

When Sampras dropped his 
serve in the sixth game Kafel- 



Service industry . . . Pete Sampras takes aim during the victory over Yevgeny Kafelnikov that clinched the Davis Cup 


nikov whooped with delight 
and then held his own to lead 
4-3. At 5-5, Sampras broke 
Kafelnikov again but immedi- 
ately, lost bis own serve and 
the set went into a tie-break. 

The Russian majority 
among the 14,000 crowd was 
now giving Kafelnikov full- 
throated support but' Sam- 
pras silenced them by win- 
ning three successive points 


using the serve-volley tactic 
to go 5-2 up. He reached 
match point at 6-3 but wasted 
a volley before firing an unre- 
tumable serve down the 
middle for victory. 

It was over all too quickly 
for for Kafelnikov who said: 
"I felt the third set was very 
Important and If I had won it 
the match could have gone 
the other way because Pete 


looked tired. From the very 
beginning I felt I could beat 
Pete, that I was strong 
enough- But his tactic was to 
play the points short and you 
saw that his serve was 
faultless." 

For Sampras speed was of 
the essence particularly as he 
said his right hamstring had 
felt tight during the match. 
“It just needs rest right now 


Snooker 


Hendry 
makes 
it four 


CHve E v w t w i to Pr eston 


but I still felt the energy was 
there.” 

Asked bow the match dif- 
fered from his the match 
against Chesnokov. Sampras 
said: '1 was a little more pa- 
tient and served a lot better. If 
I can main t ain this level, 
hopefully my day court sea- 
son will be a little bit better 
next year.” 

Reuter 


S TEPHEN HENDRY won 
the Royal Liver UK 
Championship for the 
fourth time when he defeated 
Peter Ebdon 10-3 yesterday. 

Hendry, who made two cen 
turies in Saturday’s semi- 
final triumph over John Hig- 
gins, made 118 in the opening 
frame of the final and quickly 
ran up a 4-0 lead. 

Ebdon, one of the fiercest 
competitors in the game had 
trailed 0-4 in their Irish Mas- 
ters final in April yet won 9-8, 
but the writing was on the 
wall when he was losing 7-2 
at the Interval in the best-of- 
19 frames contest 
Although he resumed en- 
couragingly with a break of 
96, errors started to creep in 
midway through the next 
frame. Hendry was able to go 
to 9-3 before concluding the 
proceedings with a total clear- 
ance of 146, only a pink after 
the fifth red inter rupting the 
red-black sequence. 

To his £70,000 first prize 
Hendry added £25,000 for his 
147 earlier in the tournament 
as be increased his earnings 
for the season to £231.250. He 
has lost only once in four 
tournaments. 

Ebdon bad gone looking for 
Hendry after the mid-session 
interval with a break of 76 
which accounted for the fifth 
frame and his 49 in the sixth 
looked promising until a 
tricky red eluded him. 
Hendry then cleared immacu- 
lately with 66 to regain his 
four-frame advantage at 5-1. 

At 51-0 in the seventh, Eb- 
don failed at a simple blue to 
let Hendry in for a winning 
reply of 89; a black from its 
spot then finished in the jaws 
when he was 28 in front to the 
eighth. Unerringly. Hendry 
mopped up with 52 but Ebdon 
scrambled home on the 
colours in the last and worst 
frame of the afternoon. 

In Saturday's semi-final 
Hendry scorched to a 9-1 win 
over Higgins, who assisted 
the five-time world champion 
with numerous errors. 

“Stephen didn’t play his 
best but if you don’t take your 
chanc es against him, you're 
dead,” said the 29-year-old 
Scot “At this point I don’t 
think I’ve got the touch that 
Stephen has and I think I 
need two or three more years 
to get there.” 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

Sport in brief 


Golf’s fattest cheque 
is great fun for Pavin 

THE US Open champion Corey Pavin had a closing six-under- 
par 66 to win South Africa's Sun City Million Dollar Challenge by 
five shots from the joint overnight leads r Nick Price of Zimba- 
bwe. The Scot Sam Torrance shot par yesterday to finish fourth 
in his first appearance at the event, which still boasts the richest 
individual prize in golf. 

“It's kind of fUn to win a milli on dollars” said the 36-year-old 
Pavin, who had a 12-under aggregate of 27a “I’ve never done that 
before.” Pavin is a Californian. 

The defending champion Nick Faldo shot a 72 to finish 15 shots 
behind, with Colin Montgomerie a further six strokes adrift after 

spaing 71. Ber nhar d 1 jtngpr had a T1 tn finish tVifrd. 

In Sydney, the Australian Craig Parry kept his nerve to win 
the Greg Norman Classic by one stroke from Michael Campbell 
alter the New Zealander had started his final round with two 
birdies to draw level with the overnight leader Parry. 


GB judo fighters eye Atlanta 

BRITAIN'S European lightweight (56kg) champion Nicola Fair- 
brother took her first step towards the Olympics by earning 
qualification points with victory at the Swiss Judo International 
in Basle yesterday, beating Japan’s Mariko Fujiwara in the final, 
writes Dunam Steen. 

The male featherweight (55kg) Julian Davies also won, beating 
Passi Lauren, while on Saturday Manchester’s European bantam - 
weight (60kg) champion Nigel Donohue took silver-medal points. 
British fighters’ failures at the October world championships 
have necessitated a gruelling back-door entry to Atlanta. 


Young Jackman’s final title 

NORFOLK’S world No. 6 Cassie Jackman won her fifth and final 
British under- 23 title yesterday with a 9-7. 9-0, 9-1 victory in 
Not tingham over Tracey Shentoa a member of England’s world 
junior silver medal-winning team, writes Richard JagO. In the 
men’s final Yorkshire’s Marcus Berrett won 9-3, 9-0, 9-0 against 
Mason Dougan, who had eliminated the top-seeded Adam Toes. 


Jones run ends in hospital 

Hugh Jones needed emergency medical treatment after coDap^ 
mg white mthe lead and just 200 metres from the finish of 
yesterday's Barbados Marathon, writes Paul Weaver. 

The 40-year-old Briton, who won the 1982 London marathon, 
was 100 metres ahead of the eventual winner Victor Ledgers of St 
Lucia when he collapsed in 85F heat He crawled a few yards on 
bloodied hands and knees and even trial to roll towards the line 
before being hurried to the medical unit He was later taken in 
hospital in Bridgetown to recover from severe heat-stroke, dehy- 
dration and possible carbon-monoxide poisoning from cars. 


Hatters shrug off injury woes 

THE Sheffield Hatters’ Injury worries grew when Ttm Banff and 
Cathy Gordon collided in training on Friday but the National 
Basketball League champions for the past five years still proved 
an irresistible force yesterday when they crushed the upstart 
Birm ingham Quality Cats 63-42, writes Robert Pryce. 

The clash of the league's two unbeaten teams was settled by 
Sheffield's steely defence, which held the Cats to II first-half' 
points. Chris Castle. Hatters’ 6ft 2in England centre, had 19 points. 

The London Towers took over as the Budweiser League leaders 
yesterday with a 106-70 win over the Chester Jets. Tony “Hurri- 
cane" Windless led the assault with 28 points. 


Elite field in new global race 

The French yachtsman Pierre Fehlmaim has attracted three top 
skippers for his 80ft one-design Grand Mistral Round the World 
Race, which he is setting up as a rival the 60ft Whitbread event 
that he has won The starting line next September will include the 
Fastnet winner Luddelngvalle of Finland, New Zealand's 1993 
Whitbread winner Grant Dalton and the French America's Cup 
skipper Marc Pajot writes Bob Fisher. 




Weekend results 


(S) 

Ferdinand 9. ZB 
Cunningham 35 (og) 


Soccer 

FA CARVING PREMIERSHIP 

Mnhlatfon |2> 3 
Holdsworth 18. 35 
Ekoku 21 
18.002 

Aston Villa 1 Arsenal l; Blackburn 4 Weal 
Ham 1 Bolton 1 Noflm Forest C Leeds 0 
Man City 1. Liverpool l Southampton i; 
Man Uto 1 Chelsea 1; OPR 1 Middles- 
brough 1: Tottenham o Everton 0. 

P W D L F A Pte 

Newcastle 16 12 3 1 36 14 ** 

Man Utd 16 10 

18 8 

16 8 


Middlesbrough . 
Hottm Fares* — 
Liverpool 


West Hum 


2 83 IS *• 

3 22 11 *» 

4 20 12 *a 
3 22 17 » 
3 15 10 *T 
1 25 22 JW 

5 Z8 15 *S 
5 20 17 84 
7 27 ig an 

5 IS IB 31 

« IS IB 90 

6 17 20 ao 
B 18 28 13 
0 8 22 IS 

7 14 20 14 

4 B 22 36 13 
3 10 12 24 13 
3 11 15 31 » 

8 B 14 32 9 


16 7 6 
18 7 6 

15 8 8 

16 7 4 

15 7 

16 6 
16 5 
IB 5 
18 5 
16 4 

i Ctty- if * 

ShefT Wed IS 3 

Med a n 16 3 

, 18 3 

16 2 

rimiiihw 15 1 - - - - - 

£*ritog gMtocmn (total)' 21 Siwarer 
(Blackburn). 20 1 Ferdinand (Newcaatte}- 

juaanar). 1«> Schotea (Men Utd): Hdi»- 
woith (Wbrwmon). 

FA CHALLENGE CUP 
Second Round 

HMnetonten (11 1 Wyu io u t h -PJj* 

vtSdenaS Lnadbmer 8. Littlejohn 65 
Barrow 0. Wigan 4: Blackpool 2.Col>vyn 
Bay 0; Bournemouth D. Brentford 1. 
Bradford 2. Preston t; Clndertord Tn i. 
Gravesend * N 1; Crewe 2. Marralleld ft 

STSKdOB 2. CardlH O; Tallord 0. 
Mom County 2; Torquay J. Walsall V 
Altrleo- 

hm 2 OHednee- 

Sa% 

umbono SSSt 


Gui “S r ? BtetwrAiick « MaBoek a. «»- 

BgaSi'iaraTa 

P«* Lancaster Ctty i; 

Tn 2. WMtkV 
14): 

k (S V 6. 22,53,56.56. 

’ ' * 

Cricket 


England tour to SA 
Live Commentary 

0891 22 88 28 

Match Reports 

0891 92 88 29 


^^jssss^r- 

He#** 01 71 71 3 4473 



^Guardian 


ENOSLEIOH LEAGUE 
First Dhdsioa 

Sundartand (1) 1 C tyrtn l Palace (0) O 

12,777 


Scott 39 (pen) 


-IQ). 


«1J* 

90 


Goodman 60. 70 Marshall 30. Mowbray 
Derby 4 Sued UM 2 Grimsby 1 Charlton _ 
Leicester 2 Barnsley 2 Luton 3 Tranmera 
2 MIlfwalM Watford 2 Norwich 0 Stoke 1 
Port Vale 1 Huddersfield 0c Portsmouth 1 
Oldham 1; Reading 3 West Brom 1; South- 
end 3 Birmingham 1. 

Division One 

P W 

20 a 

10 9 


(Mnsby^ 20 9 

Bl n nt w g ft o m ...— 20 8 

Stake 20 8 

Derby 20 8 

16 8 


L F.A'Nb 
4 24 13 34 
3 22 15 34 
20 9 6 5 33 28 
20 9 6 5 X 21 33 
8 5 24 21 33 
7 5 31 26 31 
7 5 30 24 31 

7 5 30 28 81 

8 4 31 19 30 
7 9 4 25 20.30 

5 7 28 28 29 

7 8 SB 32 *8 

8 7 22 28 37 
8 6 28 24 M 

7 7 34 32 K* 
3 ID 24 30 *4 

8 7 24 28 *3 

7 7 20 24 *2 

8 B 24 29 30 
7 9 28 85 18 

7 9 24 3D ift 
3 12 27 37 18 

6 10 15 27 18 

8 9 21 28 IT 


Charlton 20 

HodderoMd — 20 B 

20 7 

..... — 20 7 

20 5 

20 8 

20 .7 

20 5 

cqeM Mwa - 19 5 

Watford. 20 4 

Rgrtlawntt 20 4 

WofvertnmMon 20 4 

Shaft Utd. 20 5 

L uto n - 20 4 

Port Vale 20 3 

landtag go e taoorero (total): 14 Aldridge 
(Tranmera) 13 Goodman (Wolverhamp- 
ton). it Blake iSfiefl Uto); Roberta 
( Leicester). lO McCarthy (Oldham); Hum 
(West BnsmV. Bewyar (Chariton). 

Second DMetan: Burnley 2 Carlisle ft 
Swansea 0 RMhertiam 0. 

P W D 
18 11 


Notts County,— 18 10 

: ...... 17 10 

: 19 a 

I 18 9 

Wycombe IB 7 

- - 18 6 

IB 7 

18 8 

18 6 

Bradford 18 7 

Oxford Utd 18 8 

‘ IB. 7 

i__ 18 5 

18 8 

York 18 8 

19 5 

18 5 

Bristol Ctty. 17 5 

19 4 

4 

5 

a 

i 



L F A 

_ 2 33 W __ 

5 3 30 18 34 
4 3 34 18 SA 

6 5 29 23 30 
3 6 27 19 30 
8 3 27 20 39 

G 25 IB 39 
4 30 22 38 
B 28 25 34 

4 22 16 SB 

7 25 SO 33 

5 22 19 33 

7 IB 22 36 
6.25 28 33 

8 19 29 33 
3 9 23 29 31 
6 8 23 32 21 
6 7 20 17 31 
6 5 17 22 31 
8 7 19 26 30 

8 9 21 30 18 
3 10 14 24 IB 
S. 12 14 32 It 
a 9 13 27 11 


, „ „ _ (total): 13 Barnes 

(York). IV Goa tor {Rotherham): Nogan 
(Burnley). 14 White (Nolls Cotmly). It 
Finney {Swindon), 'll Da S ouza 
(Wycombe); Contwdy (Wraxhax^ Jonw 
(Bournemouth): Showier (Bradford): S»w- 
ort (Bristol Rowercl, •• 

"“■““TTp lTan. 

OH Mr ■» U 4 S 37 so 87 

ton IB'10 « 2 25 e-t" 

, ia 9 b i 4i ia »s 

-.18 8 5 5 32 20 38 

18 fl S 6-81 21 *8 

IB 8 '5 £ 21 25 38 

IB 7 B 6 28 23 XT 

« 523 25 37 

8 4 IB 17 t« 

7 £23 21 18 

s 7» ai a* 

5 7 21 26 23 

7 6 26 22 33 

9 8 16 » 21 

B 628 36 20 

8 8 21 23 *0 
8 6 19 24 SO 
5 8 .18 19 SO 

_ 5 8' 18 19 10 
IB a 10 5 a 22 18 
1fl 4 7 7 21 38 18 
10 4 7 7 16 te 10 
16 4' 6 H7 33 17 
IB 2 5 H 17 40 11 
((Ota)): 10 tele 



Utd. IB 6 
Leyton Orient 18 8 

— \i j 

MmuIML 'te * 

5 i 

18 5 

18 S 


DM 


TorttMir 


(terOUO- 

h«u (Rochdale). 18 Lltifejohn (Plymouth), 
(SrlmrK lColcftester). 11 ®8'l 
McFarlane (SauiBtOfpe). 11 
bridge UW): Fortune- West (QIUtoBham), 
White (Hereford). 

H_ur cotIKTIBS 11*82® te* 

Nantaleh 

meradalo Utd 1. P*rurth 4: TraRord 1. OIm 
top North End 


flj 'y'-.Z * 



.1 SCOTTISH LEJUMJK: Wie nd er 

Celtic 4 KMmamock £ Falkirk 2 
Ralth 1; Hearts 0 Rangera 2; Molherwefl 0 
Hibernian 2; ParOck 1 Aberdeen 0. 

Baira Scottish League 
Premier Division 

P W 0 L F A 

- « 12 i t as io to 

IB. 10 5 T 30 15 93 

l IS 8 4 4 27 21 38 

18 8 3 7 19 23 31 

15 6 2 7 22 19 30 

16 6 3 8 22 90 18 

18 4 4 8 12 26 10 

18 4 3 1 14 29 11 

I:—.-. 18 2 8 B 13 19 .14 

15 3 3 B 18 25 13 

_ _ (totel): 11 van 

Hooydonk (Cel Bek McCoM (Rangers). 10 
Collins (Celtic): Jackson (Hibernian), a 
Booth (Aberdeen): Dodds (Aberdeen): 
Thom (Celtic). 

Rrat PMe taiw Airdrie 1 St Johnstone 1; 
Dundee Utd B Dumbarton 0; Dunfermline 4 
Hamilton ft Greenock Morton 3 Clydebank 
ft St Mirren 1 Dundee 2. Usdni eta 
tagec I, Dunfermline (P16. Ptsai); 2, Gree- 
nock Morton (16-80); 3. Dundee Utd 
(16-30). 

stead DSwie k m t Ayr 2 Queen of South ft 
East Fife 1 Berwick ft Montrose 1 Stenhou- 
eemulr 4; 8tkllng 4 Forfar t; Stranraer 0 
Clyde 0. Iiie dtag e lewd taBBS 1, East Fife 
(PIS, PtsS*); 2. Stirling (18-30): 3. Berwick 
I16-Z7). 

Third Dli d aiM M Albion 1 Brechin ft Alloa 0 
Queen's Peril ft Arbroath 2 Cowdenbeath 
1; Caledonian T 1 Seal Stirling 1; Lh/htg- 
ston 0 Ross County 0. Lsadtag etandngee 
1. Lhringeton (P16. PU34); 2. Rosa County 
(16-27): 3. Caledonian T (16-06). 


•WWW Blshov's Srorttord ft Boraham 
wood ft Charaey Tn 2. Grays ft Dulwich ft 
Y ending ft Hayee 0. Aylesbury 1; Hendon 
2. Moiosy ft St Attune ft Carehatton ft 
Walton 8 Horsham .1, Harrow Borough Z 
Worming 2, Bromley 1. I .e iadtua etad 
tngm 1: Enfield (PIS, PtaH): 2, DuMch 
(16-34): 3, Soraham wood (17-34). IM 
DhMoH Abingdon Tn ft Wentotey 2; 
AtoerehrtTn 4. Uitbftdflo ft Barton Rovers 
4. Maidenhead Utd ft Blllerlcay Tn 1. Toot- 
ing A Mitcham Utd ft Chaeham Utd 1, Key- 
bridge Swifts 1; Layton Pennant 1, Oxford 
City Sc Rutsllp Manor ft Barking 1; Baines 
Tn a/BocWuunwed Tn 1; Thame. Utd 4, 
Wokingham Tn ft WhyMaate 3. Martow 1. 
Second dMsIok Banataad Ath 1, Brack- 
nell Tn 1; Canvey. lateral 2. Cbaltont S! 
Potor ft Edgware Tn 4, Hampton ft 'Egham 
Tn 1. Saffron Walden To ft Hungerford Tn 
2. Whrenhoe Tn ft Leethertraad 1 Croydon 
ft Metropolitan Police 3. Bedford fn 1; 
Tilbury 5, Dorking ft WareO Collier Row ft 
Witham Tn 2, Chashum 4. Third PM ai oo t 
Camfaerley Tn 0, Tring Tn ft Clapton 1, 
Horsham 3: Harlow Tn 3. Cove 1: Horn- 
church ft epewn A Ewell 1: Kingsbury Tn 
1, THurroek Utd 3: Leigh Lon Tn ft 
Wealdstone ft Lewes ft HorofleW Utd X 
Nonhwood ft A .v«ley 1; SoutfiaH 1. naoh- 
urqll Haan 3). Wflndaor & Eton 2, Hertford 
Tn.ft . . 

nun WHS UUUU1E Premier 
DMetan Dhabnaford ft Cambridge CUy ft 
■Crawley Tn 2, Ftoahtfen .8 D'momte ft Dor- 
cheater 1. BakkJCk Tn 2: Qresley Rovers a 
Cheltenham ft Halesowen ft Hntfngs 1; 
Newport APC ft Burton 1; SaHabury 2. Ath- 
enians a Staflord 1, Merthyr ft Sudbury 
TRT, fflraawn Tn ft Worcester 1. Glouc as- 
ter 3. Uetag ata n iflnger 1. Rushdon 4 
D-monda JPW. J Chongrriiiut* 

Clft-30C ft Siouoeaiar (19^37). Mdtanii 
B M dws Bed worth utd ft Reddttrii Utd & 
Bury Tn 2. Evesham Utd ft Corby Tn a 
Leicester utd 1; QranBainTn 2, Dutfley Tn 
ft Kxw Lynn 2, Sutton Coldfield 1; Moor 
Breen 7, Bridgnorth Tn ' ft Nuneaton 
Borough Z B"*Imi Jn 1; ftget ***** 1 { 
Buekfnaham Tn ft Stourbrk^a 2. FtothwWl 
Th ft Tamwortfi 1 Hinckley Tn 2. Soertta- 
wo Dhdainm Baahley 1. WamnSupaf 
Mam ft Braintree Tn 1. Fareham Tn ft 
cioyedon Tit ft Ftaher « 1; Hmni Tal, 
Forest Groen Rvrs 1; Newport OW Z Aah- 
tortTn 1; Poota Tn ft Fleei Tnft SUHno- 
Murne ft fate Tn l; Tonbridge Angels ft 
Wsterioovilte 2; Trowbridge Tn 4. Erith A 
Belvedere ft Witney Tn 1. Weymouth 1. 
CHEAT HLL3 ‘WAtttlw, rromlsr Bhr- 
u«k Barnetapie Tn 5. Frome Tn ft Cabin 
Th 1, Bidetord Tn ft CWppenhem Tn 1, 
Tiverton Tn 1: CredWon utd ft Ptauhon 
Rent 5:Torrtegten 1, BeckweB Utd ft Woel- 
bury Uld ft Brisllngton ft Peatpewedi B- 

roore v Odd DoeiAfc • . 

IIOMTHEMI COUMTUS CAST) Preteior 
O Meta iK BrH per Tn 3, Ha Item 1; DMBby 

SlTihroSSa ft Oteaahdughton Wet 

fare ft Annftorpe Welfare ft hattteW Main 
1. Brian Tn 1: North Fwrlby Utd 1. Oaole 

Tn ft »e« Tn ft AehfWd ittd ft Ptetaring 

Tn .1, Stostabrids* PS «: Sheffield 4. 
Maltby MW ft ThecWey 1. tesw Atelwi a 
MMUIBIB mo t * HretP lririant 
Arsenal 2. Portsmouth 0: Cambridge Uto 2. 
OPfl 4: Chariton ami ft MHlwaU ft Fumam 
Norwich C’ty ft Olutngham 4. Ipswich Tn 
Weal Ham Utd 2 Southend Utd i. '*-■*- 
Leyton Orient v Tottenham. 


MMW OP WALKS, Aberystwyth a. 
Conwy ft Bangor Ctty ft Inter Cardiff i; 
Brlton Ferry ft Uaneamffrald 1; Caernar- 
fon Tn ft Ton Pentre 0; Catnaw Bay 4. 
Holywell 1: Cwmbran 1, Connah’e Quay 1; 
Film Tn I. Coeraws 1; Newtown 0 Porthma- 
dog 1; Fthyl 1. UoneflU 1. 

WMH UAOlItt Pmdtr fW vt vI e n: Ante 
1. Portadown 1; GJanswn 4, Cmsaders 0; 
Glentoran 1. CllhonvUle 1; UnfleM ft Ban- 
gor 0. Fbat DhMwB Battymeoa ft 
Chnagh Tn 0; Camcfc Rangers ft DtetfDery 
ft Coleraine 2. Ballydare ft Nawiy a. 
Larne 2. 

UAQUB OF IRELANDS Fraota Dta- 
■etaae Oeiway Uto 3, Coric City 1: UCD ft 
Snamrock Rovers 1; Bohemlena 1. Shel- 
boume ft Drogheda ft Derry City 2: Dun- 
dalk ft A Mono 1; St PaMcfca'a 1. Sligo ft 
PORTTHKIttStt CUP, Fotwth round: Bar- 
ratrenso ft Ehtas ft Eatrela da Amadora 2. 
Marittmo 3; Casa Pta 3. inteata ft Alvorca 
ft Rio Ave Z Lbta 4, Cun lines 1: Torres 
Novas 1, Unlao da Lamas 3; Camponiafor- 
ense 1. Nacfonal Madeira 0c 611 Vtoente 0. 
Estoril Praia Z Louietano ft Seubal Z 
Unlao de Letrla 3. Salguairos 1; Lace 3. 
Naval l/o Mata Z Anadu 2. Boaviea Z 
Pecos de Ferreira 1. auimaraes 4. B a ira - 
dtegn cnevta 1. Sporting X Unlao Madeira 
ft Vile Real 1; Betenansea 2, Braga 1: 
OBiananae ft OHvBlreme 1: P or ttmo n e nee 
ft Marelransa 1. Fridqn Porto ft Am ora ft 
FefrmsB 4, Capanca ft Pensflel 4. Silvas 
ft ArrUanense ft Aves ft F arenas a. Van. 
rim ft Thsanae ft Banflca ft Acsdemlca 
Coimbra 1. Eaplnho 0. 

ITALIAN LBAQUEa AUianta ft Vicenza 1; 
Bar) 1. Sampdoria 3: Inter ft Cramoneee ft 
Lazio ft Milan 1; NapoU 1. Perms 1; Pa- 
dova 0, Florentine 1; Piacenza 1. Cagliari 
1: Udbrasa 1, Roma 1. Imedta e ra nd- 
taex 1. Milan [PIS. Pte27); ft Parma 
(12-Z3): 3. FtarenHna (12-22). 

BBlOIAN lIMtie Harefbeke ft Ueree 
3; Cfob Brugge ft Ekaren 1. Sshmttp 
Sara log 1. Sbtt-TruJdan ft Lommel 1. Stan- 
dard Ltege ft Antwerp o, Cercta Brugge 1; 
Beveren 1. Uolenbsak 1; Mectman 1. 
Charleroi ft Ghent o. Waregam o. 

ra tri ne eta 


AnderfacM 4 Aatst ft Lead 


l, Chip Brugge (P1B. Pts3S): ft Anderiadu 
(IB-36); ft Ueree (18-36). 

DUTCH LEAOU& De Qraalschap Doetlrv 
chem ft Utrecht ft RKC Waahsijk 1, Go 
Aimed Eagles Deventer 1; VOIendam 1, 
Hsarenvaen i; T won to Enschede 1. VI- 
tasee Arnhem ft OronlngenO. FCC rejmo- 
gan 0. Istraitay PSV Etodhovan 1 Sparta 
Rotterdam ft Friday: Rode JC Ksrttrade 1 
Fortuna Sittard 1. Leedtag e t e w d higet 1, 
Alex Amsterdam (Pi 5. Pts43); 2. PSV Eind- 
hoven (16-38): ft Willem II Tilburg (16-27). 
SPANISH UUWUB Roal Bette ft AtfeUco 
Madrid 1; Salamanca 1. Tenerife ft Com- 
poetela 3, ATDaoete l; Valencia 0, Real 
Sodedad 1; Zaragoza 0. Celts VJgo 0; Me- 
rlda 0. Deportlvo Coruna 2: Athletfc Blfoao 
ft VaUadolid 1. leSnrrier B“t Madrid 4, 
SavlHa 1: Rayo Valleceno 1. Espenyol ft 
Barcelona 1, Racing Santander 1. Iiufcg 
■fiitaigs. i. AtfeUco Madrid (PI 3. Pta33): 
ft Barcelona (15-32K 3. Esponyol (16-31). 

Rugby Union 

TOUR HATCH Munster 10. Transvaal 16. 
CIS INSURANCE SERIES TOUR 
HATCH Midland DMelon 40. KM>m 
Samoa 18. 

DIVISIONAL CHAHPIOIlBHiP] London 
Division 11, South West Division 26. 
COtUHY cwumotetflpi WHsm te 
Real It Notts. Lines & Derby B. Leicester- 
shire 34. pool 2s N Midlands 33. Stafford- 
shire 18. Northern Oron* Cheshire 3ft 
Durtism 31 ; Cumbria 14. Yoriattfre 3ft 
Northumberland 9. Lanoashfra 11. Sooth- 
ent Oroisx Pool 1i Berkshire 22. Buck- 
inghamshire 0. Pool & Devon 28, Hert- 
fordshirs 28: Oxfordshire 10. 
Ohni c e s t nre hlfe 34. Pool 8: Kent 27. 
Hampshire 31: Sussex 17, Middlesex 2ft 
Feel 4i Cornwall 44. Eastern Counties ft 
Surrey 25. Somerset 22. 

INTER PROVINCIAL CHAMMONSMP& 
Connacht 8, Ulster 27; Exiles 2ft Leinster 
42. 

MDMER3BI HATKMUU. UiAMlB Fba* 
DhMoc Aberenm 8, Newport ft Cartflfl 
18. Bridgend Ift .Ebbw Vale ft Ppraypridd 
T. LtenefU 1ft Swansea ft NoKjh 4ft Tre- 
orohy 1ft Newbridge 1ft AbertUiery 1ft 



L F A Pta 
3 MB.- 1 » 88 

2 3 » 157 *• 

3 307 1 S 3 88 

2 265 197 R 8 

6 293 236 aa 
5 337 IBS .33 

3 228 252 21 
fi 198 233 18 

7 191 273 12 
10 182 415 7 
10 IBS 372 8 
10 170 454 8 


Seoc m f DtatataR Aberoynon 15. Cross 
Keys SB; Caerphilly 32. Llandovery S; Llan- 
ftaran 15. Pontypoo) ia: Meesiaa 8. Dun- 
vam M; s Wales Police 30. Tenby Utd 14; 
Ystraogynlatt 14 Bonymaefl 12. 

SRU TEN KENTS CHAMPIONSHIP: Pro- 

natar Leagoee First Dlvtaton: Melrose 31. 
Gaia 11. Sntitoo Co 33 Borough mutr 14: 



Waaonlane 30. HawtcL a. 

P W D L F APte 

4 326 IBB 18 

5 393 270 IT 

4 286 201 17 

5 827 301 «« 
7 243 268 14 

6 264 326 11 
9 343 282 • 

10 ire 394 S 
CUM MATCHES: Aakesns 39. Maidstone 
1ft Bath 99. Nottingham 12: Bedford 21. 
Wan pa 15c Berry Hill 42. Wohertrempton 
10; Broughton PH 21. O Brodlatane 26; 
Camberley 116. Sutton A Epsom ft Cam- 
bridge UnJv 16, Le l ceiUBr 44; CTitton 26. 
Ldn Scottish ft Qtauceeter 34, Vaal Trian- 
gle (SA) 1ft Harisquins 54. Ldn Irish ft 
Harrogate 48, Northern ft High Wycombe 
52. Aylesbury 1ft UchftaM 33. Derby 5; Ldn 
Wetah 13. Rosslyn Pk 37: Lydney 38. 
Bleckhesth 17; Motley 36, Waked eio 17; 
Moeetay 22. Bristol 31: Newcastle Bostonti 
29. Rotherham 12: Northampton 21. 
Loughborough Studenl ft Orrell 51. Liver- 
pool si Helens ft Otiey 54. Kendal 3: 
Oxford Unlv 14. Sydney Unhr 28; Preston G 
15. Macclesfleu 8; Reading 22, Chelten- 
ham 27; Beracans 24. Waterloo Ms Shef- 
field u, Fytde 10: Tabard 23. Q Verula- 
mlans ft Weeton-S-u&re 11, Wafaufl 11; 
Wbrcester 25. Exeter 2ft Camborne 4ft 
Truro ft Redruth 12. Launceston 25. 

Rugby League 

STOMKS CSMTVMAKY CHAMPtOMSMlP 
Hamm (16) xm, Leeds (4) -to. Hum 
Trien Dean 2. Parker 2. M Jackson. 
Qoetai John Schuster 4. Drop Parker. 
Leei tar Tries: Cummins. A Gibbons, flnrti 
Cook (5378). 

(2ft BO, Wertdnvtaw (8) lO. St 
IHeei Strilhran 4. Fogerty 2. Ar- 
nold. Hammond, Joyiu. Newtave, Northey. 
Oeatat Gould Ing 7. Wortdngtara Tried 
Fewest! 2. (teak Manwod (7/04). 

(B) 8, Sheffield (14) 33. 
Tried Rudd. Oeald lestyn 
Harris 2. Sheritaldk Trlara Stott 2. Aston. 
Sodje. Sovstabua. n ote d Aston 8. Drain 
Aston (X 486). 

P W 

Wigan 12 11 

is g 

14 9 

a 
8 
6 
e 
6 
5 
3 
2 


be 



L F APIs 
1 509 182 >2 

4 638 318 18 

5 410 291 18 
4 294 287 16 
7 303 381 1* 
7 331 336 1* 
G 262 290 13 

7 286 351 18 

8 288 408 10 

0 10 21 B 388 a 
0 12 22S 480 4 


(4> IS, rtoct l dsf s (TO) 21, 
Tried Conway 2, North. 
Onatai Conway 2. n a chda la t Tried Flan- 
agan, Gfeaon, Paefinkifc. (testa: Booth 4. 
Dra|s Boom (750). 

Mfonl (16) »1. I fc liM siB lM i l [12] 13. 
S te f or J , Tried 8 Ini !, La*. McAvoy, 
Young. Oo ter Blake lay 5. Drape Hamp- 
800- MraMarsfWUk Tried MsrsdW. Pu- 
Cttl. fleeter Paaru 2 (1,640). 

Oft 18, IM#day (4) 4. 
Trias Bangui! 2. Rynn, 
Leeds 2. r elgtae p i Try: Crttchtey 
(ftWft- . 

Wta taw (12) 20, BeOey (4) 10. 
WNtilwww Tried Williams 2, Palmer. 
Basin Anderson 4. lathy. Trim Ham- 
ion 2. Oeafe Psridnson (9C6), 

Wldbee (10) 14. P e lh er stMH (10) 18. 
Vfidew Tried P Hulmb Z Wright Ooter 
Tyrer. Paattaantone: Triad Powell, 
B om ba. Qaabe Pearson 4 (2,710). 


P W 
>-13 11 
,— 13 11 


.-13 

.14 

RscMala U 

M 13 


—14 
-.14 

' M 

L14 

nwwslauy —14 


t F A 
1 401 135 28 
1 448 199 23 
3 339 210 18 
$ 306 303 1* 
E 288 334 IS 
6 .405 284 14 
8 232 338 T2 

8 238 373 11 

9 224 358 9 
11 289 378 8 
13 179.435 9 


(12) 14, Cartel* p) a. 
ley: Tried BlanUey. Plcktes. 
Crasser a. Cs rtMl w Triad Lynch. Ruddy 
MOO). 

bosKastar (ffl TJt, Swbttoa (2Z) 34. Don- 
re e t s n Tries: Davidson. RandalL (loak: 
Charoell Z SafokxK filar Gunrtfaig 2. 
Ashcroft. Ch rimes. Roach. Tanner. Ooatas 
Qunnhto 5 (829). 

Hunslat (8) 8, HnM KR (8) 98. Hraistat: 
Triad Valor. Ootee: PiD 2. IW KR> 
Triad Atkina. D'Arcy. Eastwood. O'Brien, 
Wardrobe. Oeater U Ftakher 4 (87S). 
Lterih CIO) 64, MgMMd (18) 10. M#a 
Tried Bamtatef Z Burgess 2, Edwards 2. 
BtaJtolsy. Hsdcrcn. Nan Jukes, Viteso. 
Ctated Wilkinson 7. Marital* Tried 
Bridge. Fanning. Johnson, rt oa lsr Fanning 
2 (1.10ft- 

fork (6) IS, Cheriey (14) 14. Veria 
Tried Damian Ball. Forsyth, Smirk. 

smirk 3- Cbariayi Tries Sean 
Mailing. B Robinson. Ooate; Holden 3 
1501). 


Tort . 


P W 
-14 12 

,.M n 
._14 10 
-14 10 
-13 7 
—13 8 


L F A Pta 

2 504 1B1 84 

3 431 177 22 

4 438 201 80 

4 409 251 20 

6 284 273 14 

7 264 209 12 

5 192 194 TO 

8 253 266 8 
10 247 460 8 

9 178 391 8 

14 162 693 O 


10 

12 
14 

Ctaoriey 12 

SULK cut” CHALLENGE CUP: Herald 
Onee Beverley 14. Blsone 10; Dudley Hill 
22. Thatto Htfi 2ft Easunoor 24, Upton A 
Frickley 6; Egramonl 12. Hensingiuun ft 
Hemal Hemgetead 32, Worth Village 8; 
Haworth 34. Students RLOB ft Leigh Mta- 
ors Wal 32. Myacra 14; Lock Lana 3d. 
Humbaraida Untv 8; MsylMd 22. Hatton 
Simms Croea 4; Ml Horn 12. Bkfrtaugh 2ft 
OUham St Aiune 28, underOenk Rang 12; 
Saddlewonh 43, Lowca ft Thornhill 33, 
BUckbrook If. West Hull 100, Durham 
Unlv Z Wigan St Patricks 34, Haydocfc 4; 
Blackpool 14. Fryeton 1ft Nottingham 10. 
Weal Bowflng 74 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEAQUB, 
tew Dhtakn East Leeds ft MoUgreen 
«; Quhan 6. Ashem ft Vlaltwy Central K. 
Leigh East 8. Seeend Ptvtata a e Barrow 
Island 30, Ovendan 2ft Hull Dockers 10, 
Radhffl 17; York Anora 14. Strew Cross SI. 
ACADBMVi Hrat DMteraw HuH 70. Leigh 
6; Wigan 34, Bradford 4 ~ 

Keighley C 36. HuU KR 20. Tterd DMtedw 
Dewehury 7, Swtnton 22. 

ALL I A M C fti nrwt DtvtataH Leigh 12. 
Workington 46. SeeoiMl Dtetatam HunstM 
11. London 20. 

Golf 


NORMAN CLASSIC (The Ltecas. 
Sydney); Final ueree (Aua unleaa 
Staled): STB C Party 65. 67. 71. 73. xrt M 
CampboU (HZ) 68, 68. 71. 72. 280 B Faxon 
(US) 68, 70.70. 72. SH3 S Appleby 67, 73. 
75. 6ft J-L Quepy (Fr) 70. 63. 74. 7ft T 
Prlne 68, 69. 71. 76. XS4 J Evans 72. 7ft AS, 
71; S BcahHI (NZ) 73. 67. 73. 71; Q Walts 
(NZ) 66. 7ft 72. 78. 28« W Riley 70. 71, 7ft 
69. 28B M Clayton 7ft 71, 73. 7ft P Senior 
66. 87. 78. 75. Ataet 287 G Norman 72. 67. 
79,80. 

(Sun City, SA); 
*78 C Pavin (US) 69, 7ft 68. 
ML 181 N Price (Zlm) 71. 67. 72. 7LE8* B 
Longer (Bar) 7ft 60, 71. 71. 1M S Tor- 
ranca IQB3 t». 73, 70.72. X*7 T Lehman 
(US) 71, 70. 73. 73. 288 D Frost (SA) 74 
76, 71. 88. 281 N Faldo (GB) 72. 78. 59. 72: 
C Boccu (R) 76. 75. 67. 73; E Eta (SA) 72. 72. 
69. 7tL 283 V Singh (TTO) 75, 7ft 74 72. 
287 Q MoraaomerlB 108) 79. 76, 71. 71. 
228 P Mlcketeon (US) 7ft 77. 7ft 76. 

Cross Country 


(Alnwick 

Castteh Staw 19km): 1, P Guerra (P or) 
28mln 40aoc; ft A Gomez ($p) 26 j 4« 3. A 
Pearaon (GB) 2447; 4. K Culian (GB) 
244ft 5. M Bnraid (Fr) 246ft 4 J Brown 
(GB) 2464Atara 17. J Downaa (Ire) 27Jft 
42, b Taylor (GB). Teen: 1 , Spain 32: ft 
Portuga) 37; 3, GB 55; 7. Ireland 133. 
Wemam (45km). 1, A Sandell (Fin) lasft 
ft S Wedhmd (Sun) 1407: 3, N Belikova 
0US) 140ft. 4. e FWawr (Roraj 141ft 6. A 
Zhliyaeva (Hu») 1417; 4 A PalltqHSdgenl 
(Ft) M.lft, 7, S Dobaaunty (Ira) M.lftAtara 
10. E Taint (GB) 14^4 Team 1. Russia 
SOpts; ft Romania S3; ft France 41; 7. GB 
B& 9. Ireland 10ft 

Tennis 

Wm CUP (Uoeoow); Hnte (Russian 
namM Erst): Y KafelnUcov lost to P Sdn- 
prae (US) 2-0. 4-4 6-7; A Cttedniura bt J 
Courier (US) 8-7. 7-5, 6-0. United SMw 
sms 3-2. 

Hookey 

NATIONAL LEAOtfSi Divieian Ommt 
Gulldfort ft Surbton Z Hull 0, E Orinsteed 
1; irefltm Gym 1, Cannock ft O Loughtoo- 
tane ft Canterbury ft Heading 5, Bourn. 
vilta ft Southgate o, Barionf TTgera ft St 
Albans 0, Hounalowft Statetport 0, Hsvaiu 
1; Trojans 1, Taddtogfon Z l—ritae 
ai— te S UM i, Cannock (Pft Pta28); ft 
Reeding (9-22); 3, Southgate (9-22); 4. O 
Ltxigh ts (9-22). Dtatataw Two. BtoehArta 
ft BrooMande & Oity of Partamouih ft 
Beesfon 7; Doncaster ft Brom toy ft £fa- 
baston 1. Often a Bios c ft Harlaston ft 
Oxford Unlv ft Crostyx ft Richmond 2. taca 
ft Sheffield 4. Hampstead 3; Slough ft 
Firebrands 2. S te ax Sif a; 1. Seotton 27; 2, 
Brooklanda IE ft Qfoo C 17; 4. Biuehans 
17. 

HA CUP] Poarth rounds Beestan ft HuD 
ft CtDUeibury 4 FDmftiy ft E Grinstead ft 
Hampetead 1; Edgbaeton ft Khafea (CovJ 4 
(aeO; Firebrands ft Chichester i (eet); 
Guildford ft Norton ft Hcrtjorns 2, Stougn 
ft (eel); Hounslow 2, Hevsntft Indian Gym 
ft Sottihgsie *, O Lough ton] am 4, CBy o< 
Portsmouth 2; Reading 9. BrooMkiuta 1: 
Richmond ft Otton 1; SwWton ft Cemock 
4; Teddlngton 4. Bromley i: Tre)ans 4 , 
Doncaster 2 (set); Wimbledon 2. Glos c 1 . 


SCOTTISH INDOOR LEAAUE (Perth): 
Kelbume 6. Inverted/! Z MIM 7, Gordon- 
kans ft Western ft Torbrex ft Menzieahin 
7. Grange 1: htverleitfi 2. MIM 4; Gordon- 
larte 6. Kelbume 6; Torbrex 5. Menzieshill 
8; Orange 2. Western 1. Ctandtaea 
Menzieshill 13: 2 MIM 12; 3 Grange & 


Bracknell 0. Ipswich ft 
Doncaster 1. Clifton ft Leicester 2, Sutton 
Z Slough 0. Hlflhtown ft Stadtase: 1. 
High town (PB. Pt»10): 2. Button CL (3-16); 
ft anon (8-14). DMetan Onee Sedans 1. 
Canterbury ft Bradford 0. Chofanetard * 
Trofans ft Bcmoutn 0c Wlmbtadon 1. Blue- 
harts 1. StamBagra 1 Trojans 24: 2 Canter- 
bury 14 3 Chelmsford 14 DMetan Twoc 
Ealing 1. Aldridge 1; Loughbom & ft Read- 
ing ft 8t Albans 1. Sherwood Z Wtedng 2. 
Oltoo ft Standtaget 1 Otton 22; 2 Lough- 
boro 13: 3 Sherwood 13. 

AEWHA CUP) TIM round: Aldridge 1. 
Luton Town 1 (2-0 pens); Ashford (Kent) 1. 
Wtnnlngton Pk 1 |2-a pens); BUllngham 0. 
Hart eston M 1; Biueharts 0, Woking 4; 
BrsckneU 0. Doncaster i; Broxbourne 1. 
Ley land Motors ft camberley ft Cambs 
Unlv 0 (4-2 pens); Canterbury ft Tube HUI 
1; Qiekneford 7. Bournemouth ft City of 
Portsmouth 4. Reeding 2; amor ft Btactr 
burn ft Dulwich ft Louphboro Students a 
(3-4 pens); Ealing 4 Cheltenham ft Ex- 
mouth t. Maidenhead 1 (3-4 pens); Farrv 
borough 1. Exeter Z Havant wo Bradford; 
Hendon 1. Dudley 1 (4-2 pens); High town 
(hotaers) 4. Southampton ft Ipswich 2. Sut- 
ton CL t Liverpool ft Hampton 2 (4-3 
pans): N Salts 3. Harrow 1: Norwich C 0. 
Leominster Z Old Loughtontane 4. New- 
castle 1: Otton 5. Yore ft Penzance ft Wlnv 
bfedon 5; Peterborough ft Bedans & Poyn- 
ton ft Trojans 2 (2-3 panel; Redbridge 1. 
Crimean R Z St Atbane ft Lelceenr Z 
Sevenoaks 5, Rover Cowley ft Sherwood 
1, Slough ft WbichesHr 7. Chamock 0. 
QATAR INTERNATIONAL (Doha): AM 
J Khan (Psk) bt R Eyles (Aus) 15-4. 16-S. 
17-14 

Badminton 


(Singapore); Hen: J 
(Wo) bt A WJranata (Indo) 
15-3. 6-15, 15-fl. Women: V Zheoytag 
(China) M L Xtaoqlng (Swe) 12-10, 8-11. 
11-4 tend Janbleei T Hatyaola/M Ti- 
mm (Indo) bt S Antrer/J Bradbury (Eng) 
1S-4 16-4 


Boxing 


WBC BANTAMWEHWT CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Badaet); Wayne te oCo BB U Mt (be. 
hUr) bt Johnny BrodaM (Dan) rsf 4 WBO 
IHTni-COM UOHT-MIDDLEWEHUIT 
CHAMPKHWtNP: Arttan Dodson (la- 
lltogton, hldrt bt Craig Snyder (US) ref 4 
WBCSUPBt-reATHE tWBCHTCHAM- 
IPMNSMP (Indio. Cal);H 


JGhena) bt Qabrtal Rustas (Max. hldrt rat 

Basketball 

Detroit 104 Atlanta 98; New Jersey 


79. Clev eland T8; New York 94. Pmiadel- 
phla 85; Washington 136. Boston 507; 
Houston 113. Char lotto 98; San Antonio 
101. Phoenix 33 Denver 109. Minnesota 
105: Go Id on Stale 100. Indiana 97; Chicago 
104. LA Clippers 96; Smamann 109. Or- 
lando 104 

BUDWEISER LGAOUE LefcwUr Bft 
Thames Valley 93; Newcastle 79. Leopards 
82: Birmingham 108. Heme) 76; Worthing 
Bft Derby 88; London 10ft Cheefer 70. 

NATIONAL LEAOIU PM DMstonr 

■tara Bury 109. Plymouth 101 ; Coventry S3. 
Crystal Palace 83; Mta-Suseex 86. Solent 
74; Ware 92, Cardiff 91. Woman: Ipswich 
81. Thames Valley 31; London 73. North- 
ampton 66; Plymouth 29. Rhandds 91; 
Spetthorne 7ft Tyrw A Wear 71. 


Ice Hockey 


HAH CUP FINAL (Sheffield]- Nottingham 
2. Sheffield 5. AS-Ctra Ch rt egx Great 
Britain 4. Import AD Stare 6. 

NHL: Boston ft B u ffa lo 4; Florida 5. Hart- 
ford ft NY islanders 4. New Jersey 1; St 
Louis 7. Edmonton ft Detroit 11. Montreal 
1, Toronto 4, Anaheim 4 (OT); Winnipeg ft 
Chicago 2 (OT); NY Rangera 4. Ottawa Z 
Dallas 2. Los Angeles 2 (OT); San Jose ft 
Washington ft 

Alpine Skiing 

HOPS WORLD CUP SUPER-OMITT 
SLALOM (Vain: l. L K|us (Nor) Imln. 
34.isaea; 2, n Kroon lAut) 1^4.44; 3. p 
VUanm (It) 1J4JS4 Ateee G Bell (GB) 
1 -37.27. 

WOMEN'S WORLD CUP DOWNHILL 

(Lake Louise. Alberta): 1. P Street (US) 
Imln 240 la sc; 2. K SeUlnger (Gnr) 
1-27-04; 3. W Zetettsfcaja (Rue) 1^7 JO. 


Cricket 


TOUH MATCHES: H — n dp lwrih England 
A Hret Innings 261-2 y GalUan l48no; I 
Baltabwy 061 v Pakistan A. tasnmrts , 
Auk Tasmania 335-4 dec (R Pomlng 
131no). Sri Lanka 369 IA Rananmga MS. C 
Hattuiruslnghe 73). 


Fixtures 


(7J30 unless stated) 

Soccer 

PA CARUNO 

v Coventry (ftOL 


Shad Wed 


Ashton United v Buxton, 
PONTIUS UAQUB First DMsioai New- 
castle v West Brom (7.0); Tranmera v Bir- 
mingham C (7.0): Wolverhampton v Ever- 
ton. Second DMsteo: Qrhwiby v York 
(7.6); MsneftaU v Bradford (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 

Chetsea v Oxford Utd (7J». 
Cheiunham v Newport AFC. 
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ENGLAND CAPTAIN FINDS LITTLE SUPPORT IN FIVE-HOUR VIGIL 


South Africa v England: second Test, fourth day 

Atherton stands alone 


Mike Sehrey 
m Johannesburg 


T HERE comes a time 
in Test cricket, 
when the odds are 
stacked against a 
side, that its mem- 
bers are asked to stand and be 
counted, to play for pride in 
adversity. Last night Mike 
Atherton, whose name is now 
a byword for courag*? and de- 
termination, stood alone 
again as the cream of English 
batting succumbed. 

Facing the South African 
bowlers in a cauldron atmo- 
sphere for almost five hours 
the captain made 82 of Eng- 
land's second-innings 1ST for 


ENGLAND; Firs! innings 200 |R A Smith 

SOUTH AFRICA) Firtl Innmgs 332 10 Kff- 
iion i:o C J Cullman 61 Con S-fi4. Mal- 
C3ltr* 4-C2I ane 3&-6 tB M McMillan 7G no 
C J Cullman 61 J M Rhodes 57) 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Stcond barings (overnight M6-6) 

B M VcMiUan no; cut 100 

S M PoKco lew b Corn __ $ 

Z £*W en : Fusccll b Cork 2 

:.l JS P-m-jlc = Hie* b Fraser It 

A A CmalB not out - 9 

eilras 'Oi Itli w(. nh3l *1 

'cMI ifer 9 13) 3 o»e»si - 340 

Fall of wrfcfcoUe 7. 29. HE. 105. 244. 296. 
204 311 31-J 

BowOngs Cork 3 13-6- 7 0-4 Malcolm 
1C-2-C5-?. Fraser 29-6-84-3: Gough 
12-2-43-0; Hick TS-3-35-Q: Rarrrorakash 
4-G-I9-3 

ENGLAND 
Second Infringe 

M A Atherton not out ... - 82 

A J Stewart b McMillan 38 

° Famorakasft b McMillan 0 

G P T narni- rt w b Pringle w... IT 

G A His- i : Richardson b Donald 4 

P a Smilfl not out ..... 11 

Briras ils3 nbi;i, IS 

’otal ifcr 4 71 -avers | 1B7 

Fall of wickets: 75. 75. 134. 1-45 
To bat: P C Ruosatl. □ G Cork. D Gough. A 
P C Fr acer. D E Malcolm 
Bowling; Dcnald 13— 1-52-1 Prlngla 
n : -.'K-i Pollock 10-4-25-0 McMillan 
10-0-27-2. Ehsleen 22-3-32-0 
Umpires* K 0 Lei ben berg and D Hair 


four. Today, the final day. he 
resumes in pursuit of a gigan- 
tic and imprecented winning 
total of 479. 

Nerves shook and finally 
cracked around him as Han- 
sie Cronje s attack, urged on 
in the afternoon sun by a 
frantic capacity crowd, 
probed and pushed home the 
advantage they have held in 
this match since the toss of 
the coin. If the weather holds, 
as it looks like doing. Eng- 
land’s chances of batting out 
the remaining three sessions 
are remote. Once again they 
seem destined to fight a series 
from behind. 

Cronje’s declaration, when 
it finally arrived half an hour 
before lunch, was cautious in 
the extreme. South Africa 
were 346 for nine and no one 
anywhere has made more t 
than India's 406 in Port of 




■ * ■ ■ ifi 



Last exit . . . Mark Ramprakasb heads for oblivion after losing his wicket second ball to Brian McMillan 



Premiership: Wimbledon 3, Newcastle 3 

Holdsworth’s 
just desserts 
in piemen’s 
party time 


D«vid Lacey 


N ewcastle bad the 
luck of the draw at 
Selhurst Park yes- 
terday in the 
seventh Premier League 
match of the weekend to 
finish without a winner. If 
any side deserved victory it 
was surely Wimbledon, 
who not for the first tone 
exposed the frailty of New- 
castle’s defence in the air. 

Having previously traded 
goals in league games at 
Wimbledon and been 
beaten each time — 3-2 Last 
season and 4-2 the season 
before — the Premiership 
leaders, again five points 
ahead of Manchester 
United, still had to be 
reasonably pleased with 
the outcome. Not that 
Kevin Keegan could afford 
to be satisfied with defend- 
ing which at times bor- 
dered on the bizarre. 

Yesterday Newcastle 
were both watchable and 
vulnerable. This can be 
part of their charm al- 
though the referee, who or - , 
dered several of their play- 1 
ers to remove rings and 
chains, was clearly not 
there to be entranced. Nei- 
ther were the opposition. 

The consistency with 
which Wimbledon turned 
Newcastle's defence and the 
regularity with which they 
created phan«w from accu- 
rate centres begged the 
question as to why osten- 
sibly better sides keep losing 
to Keegan’s team. 

Few managers, however, 
are prepared to show the 
courage of Joe Riimear and 
take on Newcastle with 
four strikers, including a 
36-year-old, Mick Harford, 
playing on wonky knees. 
Newcastle never really 
coped with Harford's en- 
during power in the air. 

Yet at one stage the ebul- 
lient form of Les Ferdinand 
looked like making Wim- 
bledon pay for their adven- 
turous approach. Ferdi- 
nand scored two of 
Newcastle's goals, bringing 
his total to 20, and would 
have completed a hat-trick 
in the opening half-hour 
had Heald not kept out a 
header he barely saw. 

When Beardsley, Clark 
and Lee managed to get the 
ball down and pass. Kin- 
near’ s decision to strip his 
midfield looked suicidal. 
Newcastle, however, were 
unable to gain sufficient 


Spain to win a Test. On this 
ground the highest fourth-in- 
nings total is 261 and the only 
side to win a Test here batting 
last — Australia in 1957 — 
needed only one ran. 

Oonje left time for McMil- 
lan. "Big Mac", a great sham- 
bling bear of man, to reach 
exactly 100, his second Test 
century, and for Jack Russell 
to make Clive Eksteen his 
llth victim of the match, sur- 
passing Bob Taylor's wicket- 
keeping record for a Test 

McMillan, widely regarded 
as the best technician in the 


, South African side, is per- 
fectly capable of batting at 
three and does a marvellous 
Job at six. He batted 4 ’/j hours 
in all yesterday adding an- 
other massive six — swished 
front-foot over square leg as 
Angus Fraser watched pop- 
eyed — to the brace 1 off Mal- 
colm that had battered the 
scoreboard on Saturday. 

Later, with the ball it was 
he, with the wickets of Alec 
Stewart and the hapless Mark 
Ramprakash in the space of 
three balls, who made the ini- 
tial incursions into the Eng- 





land order after Stewart and 
Atherton had added 75 for the 
first wicket. This is a crick- 
eter with the versatility for 
which England would kill. 

Russell's record, watched 
from the stands by Taylor, 
was remarkable, given that | 
his South African counter- 
part Dave Richardson had i 
taken no wickets in England’s I 
first innings — and none in 
the second until he caught a 
hesitant Graeme Hick in the 
final session to give Allan 
Donald his 100th Test wicket. 

Russell’s keeping has been 
efficient and without frills, al- 
though his one-handed catch 
to dismiss Jonty Rhodes off 
Fraser on Saturday ■— diving 
low to his right after being 
wrong-footed — was special 

The superlatives for Ather- 


ton’s dedication are all but ex- 
hausted now. 'There’s no 
more difficult batsman to get 
out in the world, "said Donald 
yesterday. Stewart outscored 
him during their opening 
partnership, yet his jaunti- 
ness masks vulnerability. Mc- 
Millan, who can vary his 
pace, pitched up invitingly, 
Stewart drove without dis- 
cernible foot movement and 
lost his middle stump. 

Two balls later Rampra- 
kash groped forward and was 
bowled. Last summer, when 
he completed the second of 
his pair of noughts at Lord’s 
he was frozen to the crease in 
bis disbelief. Yesterday he 
turned briskly on his heels 
and marched off probably 
now into oblivion, knowing 
that the biggest golf between 


PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM CHADWICK 

county and Test cricket is the 
mental one. 

Graham Thorpe kept Ather- 
ton company for two hours 
and 59 runs, but a frenetic 
start preceded almost total In- 
activity — one run in 75 min- 
utes after tea — before he was 
| leg-before to Pringle. Then 
Hick, his credentials estab- 
lished with a century in the 
first Test, edged Donald — j 
who significantly had just 
been introduced to the attack. 

Atherton, meanwhile, had 
not put a foot wrong; defend- 
ing stoutly and attacking 
firmly but safely for his II 
boundaries; 35 times now in 
99 Ttest innings he has passed 
50, going on to a century all 
but eight times. No one would 
deserve 100 more today. 


Cursing bowler 
on the caipet 


Guardian Crossword No 20 f 515 


Set by Crispa 


Jack Massarik 

S WEARING at referees 
and umpires is a petu- 
lant practice normally 
associated with overpaid Pre- 
miership footballers and the 
young John McEnroe. How 
we lore it when the referee 
occasionally bites back and 
points a rabid offender back 
to the dressing-room. Excuses 
about “the intolerable pres- 
sures of blg-thne sport at the 
top” will just not do. One 
never sees this sort of thing in 
carpet bowls, right? 

Wrong.- We have now 
entered the John McLardy 
era. McLardy, skip of the Gal- 
leon Club, was ordered off the 
mat yesterday during the CIS 
Insurance Scottish Indoor 
Fours championship at Au- 
chinlack. What he told the 
umpire cannot be reprinted 
here, but clearly his first sin 
was in picking on the wrong 
man. Roger Black was a Scot- 


tish football referee for 20 
years and knows all about 
verbal abuse. 

As you can tell from the 
fallowing verbatim notes, he 
still speaks fluent Refereesa 
“I spoke to the player on two 
1 occasions regarding his gen- 
eral conduct on the green and 
after the second warning he 
launched a verbal attack on 
me within earshot of various 
officials and other bowlers. 

“If this happened on the 
football field I would hare 
had no hesitation in ordering 
the player off. 1 reported the 
matter to the SIBA officials 
present and was later in- 
formed the player bad been 
disqualified. I think it’s an ex- 
cellent decision.'* 

Possibly stunned at seeing 
a Code of Conduct Violation 
at their tournament, the orga- 
nisers allowed MeLardy’s 
four to make a substitution. 
Willie Madrie came on bnt 
Galleon still went down, 7-22 
toAuchinlack. 
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THI OUJ SMITH Y AT BATCHWORtH 
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The surgeon’s report contains 
the word 'miraculous* in four 
different places, not least 
because the bullet shaved the 
main artery: Clearly it was 
time for another career chat.. 
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Across 

f RoWnson Crusoe found a 
track (8) 

8 Opposing article with 

snappy follow-up (6) 

9 Changes are silly, though, 
made one after another (8) 

10 She shows encUeaa irritation 
wfththe French <6} 

11 Striking Conservatives as 
sweeping (8) 

12 JtfB fruit ora tumoverfor this 
opera-singer (6) 

14 On-going means of coping 
with ups and downs (10) 

18 Being game, ten perhaps 
wiB be inthe running (10) 

22 Players ordered off (6) 

23 Send for a drive? (8) 

24 The point is there’s a 
proposition to be 
maintained (6) 


28 Measuring instruments for 
tte production of repScas® 

26 Somewhat overdue note 
about back-rest (8) 

27 The fellow's second-rate — 
of less consequence (8) 

Down 

1 A Greek Island doctor's 
creation (6) 

2 Making a start —making 
foe beds (fi) 

3 Bill repeatedly raised 
excellent mimosa (6) 

4 There's a total lack of choice 
san (3,3,4) 

6 The person with a 
consuming interest in his 
own kind (8) 

7 Actor finding fove through a 
“rubbish" write-up (8) 

8 In foe main this Is not 
mounted (8) 


grip to such an obvi- 

ous advantage tell. 

Wimbledon, with two 
points from 10 matches, ap- 
peared to be heading down 
a familiar path in the 
eighth mlmzte when Beres- 
ford produced a dipping 
cross from the left: which 
Ferdinand flicked past 
Heald. By the 3 1 st minute, 
however, Wimbledon were 
in front 

First Harford glanced a 
ball from Holdsworth to 
Goodman, whose short 
cross was then driven in by 
the advancing Holdsworth. 
Three minutes later Hjslop 
Sailed to reach a centre 
from Kimble and, after 
Goodman had played the 
ball back into the goal- 
mouth, Harford’s volley 
went in off Ekoku's knee. 

Wimbledon did not 
rejoice for long. A mihute 
before the half-hour Gino- 
la’s keenly angled centre 
gave Ferdinand a farther 
chance to demonstrate the 
exceptional timing of his 
shooting. Another five min- 
utes and Ferdinand turned 
creator, providing a centre 
< to the for post which Gilles- 
pie converted. 

When Hislop turned a 
header from Harford over 
on the hour Newcastle may 
even have cherished 
thoughts of a win. Bnt in 
the 65th minute Harford 
nodded back another tell- 
ing centre from Kimble and 
Holdsworth’s head brought 
the scores level once more. 

With Gayle, who had 
replaced a limping Ekoku 
at half-time, sending two 
shots wide in the closing 
minutes after the Newcas- 
tle defence had dissolved in 
front of Hislop, Wimbledon 
came closest to win n in g 
what was, in effect, an in- 
spired custard-pie contest. 

“When we get it right on 
the day we’re as good as 
anybody,” said Kinnear.' 
Yesterday Wimbledon even 
managed to get it right 
without Vlnnie Jones, who 
had flu. But a lot will de- 
pend on the strength of 
their custard reserves. 

• Newcastle’s midfielder 
Scott Sellars will complete 
a £750,000 move to Bolton 
today. 

Wimbledon: Heald: Cunningham, 
Pnvca (Reevas, 48mln), Perry. Kimble. 
LettiharOsen. Earl®. Goodman. HarkwJ. 
Holdswonh. aotou (Gayle, h-fl. 

Nnaroeette United: Hlolop: Barlon, 
Peacock, Howey. Baraaterd. Oniaapte. 
Lee. Clark. Gina la. Ferdinand. Beardsley. 
W e** G Ashby (Worcester). 
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□□ DO □□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□ 
□esannno □□□□□□□ 

□□□□□Dana □□□□□ 
Q a □ D d d □ 
□□□□ BaaEananeiQ 
□ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□□□□ □□□□ 
q a □ □ □ an 
□□□□□ □□□□□□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□□ 
□□annna nanasoa 
□ □□□□□□□ 
□nnEnananaQ 


Win KHRS OF PRIZE PtJZZUK«L30B 

This wsdfc's winners of a Collins 
Thesaurus are 0. A. Welch of 
Nonhwich. Chasire, Mrs. Joan 
Fairclough ol Birmingham, Mrs. B. 
Mockartis of Bing ley. W. Yorkshire. 
Joel Hicks ol London SW1, and 
Malcolm J. Grea (banks erf London 
SE17. 


13 Many a woman with over- 
round body fs vary fast (1 0) 

15 A Swiss place where 
married people come in 
awfully late (8) 

16 Profit from intrigue? (B) 

17 Middle-men appear nice 

maybe Inti me (B) 

19 Having a bawl! (6) 

20 Some like to paint entirely 
absorbed (6) 

21 A tree's In need of shaping, 
and that can be problem (6) 


Solution tomorrow 
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